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From the President . . 


This week I leave for Chicago where 
the NANE Board will be meeting at 
Headquarters for four days. Both ”Old” 
and “New” Officers and Board Members 
will be present. 


May I take this opportunity to thank 
the NANE Board Members, the Com- 
mittee Chairmen, the Organizational 
Consultant, the Headquarters’ Advisory 
Committee, the Journal Editor and her 
able staff for the support given to me 
during the two years I have served as 
your president. It has been indeed, a 
rewarding experience to work with this 
dedicated group of people. 


No small part of our accomplishments 
has been due to the cooperative assist- 
ance of the entire membership and Affil- 
iated Groups. I feel assured that NANE 
is becoming the effective professional 
organization we want it to be. 


All of you will join me, I am sure, in 
welcoming our new President, Glenn 


From the Editor . . 


IT LOOKS LIKE THIS by Irma E. 
Webber is a story about four mice who 
live in different parts of a barn. Each 
mouse has his own knothole from which 
to see the animals in the barn. 

One mouse sees the side view, one 
the back view, one the front view and 
one the high view. Each mouse is con- 
vinced that his view is the one which 
gives him an accurate picture of the 
animal he sees. 

Eventually the four mice — High 
Mouse, Side Mouse, Front Mouse and 
Back Mouse—come to realize “that one 
thing can look many different ways—as 
many different ways as there are ways 
of looking at it.” 

Those of us who are actively interest- 
ed in and concerned about quality pro- 
grams for young children, are well 
aware of the many points of view in- 
volved—the community view, the school 
administration view, the Board of Di- 
rectors view, the parents view, the teach- 
ers view, the student view and the chil- 
dren’s view. 


R. Hawkes; our re-elected Vice-Presi- 
dent, Judith Cauman; our new Secre- 
tary, Mary V. Minnie, and our three 
new Board Members, Donald Brieland, 
Katherine Reeves and Phyllis Richards. 

The new officers and Board will need 
the continued support of all of us work- 
ing together in behalf of young chil- 
dren, especially in stimulating programs 
that meet their educational needs. 

The agenda of the coming Board 
meeting will include discussion of the 
employment of an Executive Secretary, 
the 1961 NANE Conference Program, 
strengthening our Affiliated Groups, and 
cooperation with other national organi- 
zations. 

The Journal will report Board Dis- 
cussions and official actions taken to 
help us as we work toward meeting the 
objectives of NANE. 

Again a sincere Thank You to all of 
you. 

EDNA MOHR 


One of our goals for 1961 should be to 
work with increased vigor toward bring- 
ing all the varied “views” together into 
a harmonious whole. We should be con- 
stantly aware that the way people in- 
terpret the nursery school program is, 
in large measure, how we present it to 
them. 

Each one of us has a vital role to play 
in the interpretation. It may not be 
possible to measure the effectiveness of 
each individual’s contribution but taken 
as a whole the results may prove most 
rewarding. 


There is strength in unity, as well as 
unity in strength. 


The Journal Staff welcomes this op- 
portunity to extend BEST WISHES 
FOR THE NEW YEAR and to thank all 
who have in one way or another made 
a contribution to the Journal. Without 
your interest and support—and your 
patience—we would long since have fal- 
len by the wayside. 

DOCIA ZAVITKOVSKY 
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What Is Nursery Education? 


MARY V. MINNIE 


In this age of space, automation, and 
gadgets, it was refreshing to have the 
question asked, “What would you do if 
your nursery school setting were a 
grassy field with a tree, and the only 
piece of equipment a red ball?” What 
would you do? 

This immediately poses questions. 
What is nursery education? What are 
our goals as nursery educators? How 
do we achieve them? What if we did 
have a red ball as our only piece of 
equipment? 

If nursery education is a learning-to- 
live experience, two basic goals emerge: 

Each child must be helped to gain 

a good feeling of self identity and 

personal worth prior to entrance in 

the larger school world at age five. 

Each child must be helped to a- 
chieve and feel success as an indi- 
vidual and as a member of a group 
at the nursery school. 

If we believe that human relation- 
ships are the most important and that 
from these the child gains his strength, 
confidence, and feeling about the world, 
the building of these relationships be- 
comes more basic than the accumulation 
of newer and better equipment. 

If we supply too much equipment, we 
are making material objects more sig- 
nificant than human relationships. 

To achieve our goals, there does need 
to be provision for intellectual, social, 
physical, and emotional experiences 
planned appropriately for the child’s 


Miss Minnie is Associate Director of Community Ser- 
vices, Pacific Oaks Friends School, Pasadena, California. 


age level of development. 

If we are really to accomplish our 
goals as nursery educators, we must ac- 
cept, respect, like, and enjoy each child 
for what he is—himself—a unique per- 
son. 

Young children learn through rela- 
tionships with adults they know they 
can trust as guides who will help, un- 
derstand, and be both firm and kind. 

If we understand the child and the 
group, we will know when to be firm 
so the child may acquire greater inner 
self control and use his impulses, and 
energies wisely. We will know when 
to be permissive to enable satisfactions 
in play, alone or with others. 

We will also know that we need to 
have expectations to encourage indi- 
vidualism. We will realize that to help 
children achieve greatness and excel- 
lence, we must know when we expect 
too little or too much. 

If we believe this is what nursery 
education is, that these are our goals, 
and ways of achieving them, it would 
be a wonderful challenge—in this age 
of space and automation—to have a 
nursery school in a grassy field with a 
tree, and the only piece of equipment— 
a red ball. 

What would you do?*What do you 
think? 


ATMOSPHERE CONDUCIVE TO CREATIVITY 


Creativity is an essential part of a child’s life, says Rose Mukerji of Brooklyn 
College. The youngster who is free to express himself creatively makes contacts 
with the world as a person in his own right. 

Miss Mukerji feels that creativity can be encouraged in children: 

By offering experiences, the raw material of creative effort. 

By providing opportunity to react to experiences, giving them the time, space 


and materials which help them react. 


By knowing how to help, when to help and when to keep hands off. 
By appreciating youngsters’ efforts and encouraging them to experiment. 
By nurturing the emotional qualities and feelings from which creativity can 


flow. To be creative, one needs to feel deeply. 


Courtesy, TODAY’S CHILD 
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Physical Disability and Emotional Development 


DOROTHY H. COHEN 


Parents of handicapped children are 
beginning to overcome their timidity 
and bestir themselves to ask the com- 
munity for better services for their “dif- 
ferent” children. 

In the field of nursery education there 
is an increasing tendency to consider 
exceptional children for admission to 
nursery school with normal children. 
Not too long ago there appeared a 
pamphlet devoted specifically to this 
question, namely “The Exceptional 
Child in the Normal Nursery” by Dr. 
Harold Michal-Smith. The pamphlet 
deals mainly with criteria for admis- 
sion to Nursery School and throws light 
on the teacher-parent relationships. 

There still remains the problem of 
teacher-child relationships after the 
pupils are admitted. To add insight to 
this problem this paper is undertaking 
to clarify the impact of physical disa- 
bility on the emotional growth of the 
young child and consequently on his 
social behavior. 

The role of emotions in social adjust- 
ment is of special significance to nurs- 
ery school people. During the pre- 
school years emotions run high and 
deep. Uncontrolled, turbulent feelings 





It takes practice to learn to play Chinese 
Checkers. 


must be channeled into constructive 
social attitudes that remain consistent 
with reality. While the intellectual life 
grows, too, in the pre-school years, and 
learning takes place constantly, much 
of the learning is affected by feelings 
about oneself and other people. Con- 
sequently, if handicapped children 
prove to be especially affected in their 


Mrs. Cohen is Assistant Professor of Education, Grad- 
uate School, Long Island University, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


emotional development, their special 
problems must be understood in terms 
of the influence of the handicap on the 
emotions and on learning and social 
behavior. 

The research in this area advances 
many theories at present, some in con- 
flict with others. Results of studies are 
contradictory in some instances. This 
has the effect of stimulating further 
thinking but not of presenting a clear- 
cut picture of relationships. I shall at- 
tempt to highlight the important re- 
search and tie the results together in a 
way that could be presently meaningful 
to the teacher of the young child. 


Children are Body Conscious 


From practical experience nursery 
school teachers know that young chil- 
dren are keenly sensitive to the powers 
of their bodies and that adequate or in- 
adequate freedom of movement on ap- 
paratus and equipment will make a dif- 
ference in their feelings of confidence 
and security to the point of affecting 
their social relationships. Even conspic- 
uous shortness and inadequate strength 
will cause inadequacy feelings among 
children, to whom “doing” is synon- 
omous with physical agility, tricks, and 
the learning of more and more compli- 
cated physical skills. 

It was interesting to me to find sup- 
port for these observations among peo- 
ple who have studied the problem more 
consciously. Thus, it is Schild’s belief 
that the awareness of one’s own body 
is one of the most immediate and basic 
facts of mental life. Barker theorizes 
that physique contributes to the way a 
person perceives himself and is in turn 
perceived. Nurtze goes further and 
claims that interference with neura in- 
tegrity and natural movement affects 
the basic personality of the individual, 
unless substitutes are developed. There 
would seem then to be a primary rela- 
tionship between physique and the psy- 
chology of behavior that holds true for 
all human beings. 
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Concept of body and self-concept are 
interwoven in a young child’s mind. 


Gardner Murphy speaks of the self 
image which develops in a child as he 
ceases to speak of himself in the third 
person (as his parents do), and begins 
to discover the feel and meaning of the 
word “I”. This awareness of self is the 
beginning of personality formation, and 
the picture of self will determine the 
nature of one’s projections towards oth- 
er people. 

By means of experimental clinical 
data Schilder has shown the system of 
associations which connect the self- 
images with the unconscious or self- 
conscious scheme of the physical self. 
Horowitz’ observations at the nursery 
level show a consistent anchorage of 
the picture of the self upon some part 
of the body. 

In these studies on localization of self, 
questions put to preschool children such 
as “Who is Joan?” or “Is this Lena?” 
brought responses of body parts, such 
as head, jaw, elbow etc. as being Joan 
or Lena. The first concept of self is 
apparently in physical terms. Children 
literally seem to feel themselves in a 
bodily way. The abstract understand- 
ing of self comes later and is probably 
an overlay on this basic sense of phys- 
ical self. 

In discussing this awareness of self, 
Murphy says, “..... as one perpetual 
object, the body, becomes defined, other 
objects are related to it as context.” It 
would seem possible, therefore, to con- 
ceive that an imperfect physique might 
affect an individual’s potential for ad- 
justment, since it might influence his 
self-concept. All but one of the studies 
reviewed indicate however that mal- 
adjustment is not necessarily a conse- 
quence of physical disability. 

What seems important from the above 
is that the emerging self of the young 
human being is at one with a feeling 
about parts of his body. We know from 
observation of a later stage that little 
children are keenly aware of and inter- 
ested in body movement and function- 
ing. Murphy, in discussing growth of 
self-awareness suggests that there are 
strong affinities between parent and 
child that influence the image of self. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
these same affinities help shape atti- 
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tudes towards the body, too. 

Just how these aspects of normal de- 
velopment, i.e. emergence of self-con- 
cepts and integration of parental atti- 
tudes, function when crippling or other 
physical infirmity is present is not yet 
certain. In this regard Schilder sug- 


gests that when the discrepancy be- 
tween the body image and the reality 





Playing at the sand box. 
of physique is too wide, there is dam- 
age to the personality. This apparently 
happens in some illnesses when the pat- 


ient is unaware of the physical changes 
taking place. 


Emotions and physical handicap 


In seeking to generalize about the 
handicapped and emotions, one finds 
that studies reveal no true common de- 
nominator of personality development. 
On the contrary, the theory of individ- 
ual differences emerges stronger than 
ever. Barker says that whenever stud- 
ies are well conducted results show no 
appreciable difference in personality or 
behavior of the crippled en masse that 
is different from the normal. Yet, and 
this may seem like a contradiction, Kan- 
ner and Seidenfeld found in their stud- 
ies greater presence of emotional needs 
among the physically handicapped as 
compared with groups of normal. 

Barker concedes that physical disa- 
bility often has a profound effect on a 
child’s behavior, but not a direct uni- 
vocal influence. According to Barker, 
physique has physical properties that 
help or hinder the achievement of goals 
and make the body suitable or unsuit- 
able for carrying particular meaning. 
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A person’s physique thus has an im- 
portant influence upon his psychologi- 
cal situation and hence upon his be- 
havior. Variations in physique influ- 
ence the psychological situation, too, by 
affecting the efficiency of the body as 
a tool for action. 


There does seem to be some evidence 
that the attitudes of the family and the 
cultural group towards handicap will 
affect the disabled person’s view of him- 
self, and consequently his total behavior 
pattern. Attitudes vary within cultur- 
ally different groups, as well as within 
families of the same cultural group. 





- 


Walking again! 


As we know, crippling is not the only 
cause for inadequate social behavior 
that is related to body difference. There 
can be a neurotic reaction on the part 
of a person who is in conflict over a 
culturally devalued physical character- 
istic such as obesity and a culturally de- 
termined standard of beauty, such as 
the boyish figure. Certainly there does 
not appear to be any precise correla- 
tion between degree of disability and 
degree of disturbed behavior. 


Barker classifies the effects of specific 
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physical conditions on behavior as fol- 
lows: He says that when a disabled psy- 
sique has a seriously limiting, depriv- 
ing effect both physically and socially, 
behavior and personality are seriously 
affected. When physique as a tool helps 
to create a moderately limiting and un- 
certain situation, and as a social stimu- 
lus produces a neutral or protecting and 
gratifying situation, the consequences 
are passivity, withdrawal and inhibi- 
tion. When the disabled physique has 
only protection and rewarding conse- 
quences, the result is good social and 
emotional adjustment. 

There seems to be fairly general 
agreement that no intrinsic relation- 
ship between handicap and emotional 
stability has been found as yet. In all 
cases studied, physique was merely one 
factor in an extensive context of en- 
vironmental and personal conditions 
acting together to create the particular 
life situations. In general, studies have 
not been able to isolate the single factor 
of physique, except where the trauma 
of injury preceded personality change. 

Finch and Yowell look at the total 
life situation to examine some of the 
other factors, i.e. other than the disa- 
bility. They point out that every human 
being must make choices and that the 
freedom of range of choices can be se- 
verely restricted by handicap. There 
is consequently a severe personality 
threat in the necessity of constantly fac- 
ing a barrier which can neither be by- 
passed nor removed. 

They feel, too, that important aspects 
of personality hinge upon the striking 
of an acceptable balance between a) 
security and b) independence in satis- 
fying modes of self-expression. In the 
nursery school we are familiar with the 
struggle of the young child to achieve 
emotional independence, while still re- 
maining dependent upon the support 
and affection of his parents. 

This paradoxical situation, which 
must be resolved for emotional matur- 
ity, is probably more difficult for the 
handicapped than the normal person. 
For every person, goals must be com- 
mensurate with abilities. This, too, is 
true to a special degree of the handi- 
capped in the parent-child relationship. 
Allen and Pearson first advanced such 
thinking in 1928. 


In 1951, Powers, Grayson and Levi 
were substantiating this early point of 
view. Allen and Pearson felt that when 
physical disabilities occurred in the ear- 
ly years of life, the close emotional ties 
between parent and child made the child 
particularly susceptible to the attitudes 
of the parents, and especially the moth- 
er. When a child faces disability later 
in life, he reacts as he does to other new 
and different situations, in terms of his 
own already formed ego. 

For this reason, these doctors felt it 
was as essential to treat the relation- 
ship between the parent and the child 
(especially the parental attitude toward 
the disability) as to treat the disease 
itself if the personality was not to be 
crippled as well. In their opinion, the 
crippling of the personality was a more 
serious menace to happiness than even 
a very marked physical disability. 

In analyzing their patients they found 
that the personality of some disabled 
children seemed unaffected by the dis- 
ability. In others there was marked 
inferiority, or a desire to be the center 
of attention, an inability to face diffi- 
cult situations, or a tendency to push 
themselves too hard toward achieve- 
ment. It seemed to Drs. Allen and Pear- 
son that the children were reflecting 
the assurance or anxiety of the parents. 

Meng favors this view, too. Accord- 
ing to him, even the most serious dis- 
ability does not necessarily result in a 
distorted personality. In fact, some fac- 
tors in the situation may operate against 
distortion of personality. 

For example, the disabled person gets 
a great deal of attention and this may 
have its compensatory side. Facing 
reality is both easier and harder (less 
is demanded of him, but he is limited). 
Inferiority feelings are common among 
the disabled, but that is probably be- 
cause they have been overprotected or 
rejected, and is not due to a feeling of 
organic inferiority as such. 

It is possible that the handicapped 
child may suffer from guilt and anxiety 
because he blames his parents for his 
deformity, feelings which are generally 
repressed. He may be hostile as a re- 
sult, but such feelings can be worked 
through when the parent-child rela- 
tionship is a good one. 


The handicapped person who has 
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other anxieties may transfer them to 
his disability. Achievement is of great 
importance, and failure to achieve is 
a strong blow to the ego. Above all, 
says Meng, handicapped children must 
have more than adult companionship. 
The loss of contact with other children 
in play can make little adults of them 
too soon. 

Finch and Yowell in discussing the 
parent-child relationship, suggest that 
parental anxiety contributes to malad- 
justment.... 

“Insofar as a child’s obvious han- 
dicap increases the chances of overt 
rejection by parents, we should ex- 
pect to find a disproportionate oc- 
currance of both aggressive and 
withdrawing personalities. 

“And since handicapping condi- 
tions, especially when severe, re- 
duce the capacity for successful ag- 
gressive activity, the second of 
these two effects would most often 
result among severely handicapped 
children in those instances where 
rejection took place.” 
Overprotection by parents, in combi- 

nation with limitations imposed by 


crippling or other major handicaps, can 
create strong forces leading to an over- 
inhibited or dependent personality. This 





Painting safely. 
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is true of any child, but the chances of 
its occurring are probably greater where 
a handicap exists and the tendency to 
overprotection is strong. 

Finch and Yowell say that a large 
number of handicapped children ex- 
hibit no evidence of special personality 
difficulties, even as Allen and Pearson 
found. But withdrawal and aggressive 
behavior do occur in higher proportion 
among the handicapped than among the 
physically normal. 

Laycock and Stevenson claim that 
parents must accept imperfections in 
themselves in order to accept imperfec- 
tions in their children. We know in- 
deed that for many parents, children 
mean another chance for themselves 
and they expect their children to vindi- 
cate their inadequacies and errors. For 
such parents an imperfect child is prob- 
ably an overwhelming burden. Yet the 
way a child feels about his handicap 
seems to be strongly influenced by how 
the parents feel about it. 

Powers, Grayson and Levi go deeper 
into the parent-child relationship. They 
indicate the following types of mother- 
child relationships and the resultant at- 
titudes: 


1. The narcissistic motherly wo- 
man sees her child as an exten- 
sion of herself and feels his im- 
pairment or injury as if it oc- 
curred to her. 

2. The mother who loves the child 
according to what she finds of 
herself in the child (egotistical 
self-love), is disappointed in the 
child and demands more than 
the child can give. 

3. The obsessional neurotic dis- 
plays an ambivalence towards 
the child that leads often to a 
cooling of the emotional rela- 
tionship and replacement by 
very strict and careful educa- 
tion with accompanying de- 
mands for perfection on mother 
as well as child. 


When acceptance of the child was not 
present before injury, when the child 
does not come up to the mother’s image, 
the trauma of injury makes the situa- 
tion worse. The child’s inadequacy (in 
the mother’s mind) can no longer be 
concealed. The child’s adjustment de- 


pends on the emotional growth of the 
mother. The relationship is one that 
may therefore be an obstacle to rehabil- 
itation of the child, since it involves 
the body image of the mother as well 
as the child. 

In the view of Powers, Grayson and 
Levi the ability to adjust to disability 
(and not let it be a basis for personality 
distortion) is related to the following: 

The conscious and unconscious 
image of self; 

The flexibility and rigidity of 
character traits; 

The level of emotional maturity 
and the former achievements of the 
patient; 

The way he relates positively and 
negatively to others; 

His particular modes of defend- 
ing himself; 

Past and present acceptance from 
his family and society. 

Out of our present limited under- 
standing, we must develop a way of 
working with the handicapped child. 
We must understand what is valuable 
in all teacher-child relationships and 
what is especially necessary for him. 
We must begin where the child is, and 
utilize his assets without brooding over 
his inadequacies. Lavos says to “foster 
his adient responses to the environ- 





Music. 


ment”. In every way possible he must 
be helped to relate—to people, to ma- 
terials, to ideas, to experiences. 

Within the framework of his limita- 
tions we must encourage movement 
away from himself and towards the 
outer world. We must help him to de- 
velop a constructive attitude towards 
his handicap. All children must learn 
to evaluate themselves properly and to 
use what they have to the best ad- 
vantage. As Meng says, “Everyone must 
carve his life out of the wood he has”. 
The disabled child especially must rec- 
ognize his abilities and his limitations 
realistically, and without self-pity, 
tantrums, tears or evasion. 

Lavos says further we must make 
available vicarious socially acceptable 
satisfactions for thwarted emotions. Ex- 
posure to a rich environment of exper- 
iences will bring the necessary substi- 
tutes if there have to be any. Parents 
and teachers if necessary must find the 
way in which a handicapped child can 
bridge the gap between his limited ca- 
pacity and the environment. The de- 
pendence-independence struggle so 
characteristic of childhood must be 
carefully watched so that not an oppor- 
tunity is missed for the disabled child 
to help himself and achieve indepen- 
dence in functioning and _ self-confi- 
dence. 

Handicapped children, like normal, 
need time and patience to try things out 
themselves. Their self-esteem must be 
protected and recognized and the temp- 
tation of adults to help must be care- 
fully assayed for its true significance. 


The handicapped child needs to be 
taught skills for living, and these must 
be taught him patiently and thoroughly 
so that he can know the satisfaction of 
caring for himself as all people do. 

Social experiences are a must. Human 
beings do not live in a vacuum, and the 
human being whose body is distorted 
or crippled nevertheless has a mind and 
a heart with which to function. Chil- 
dren learn from each other. Only chil- 
dren understand each other’s phantas- 
ies and special childhood outlooks. A 
handicapped child must at all times be 
exposed to the social situations that 
will help him to learn cooperation and 
dependability, unselfishness, kindness 
and honesty. 
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Intellectually he needs to be stimu- 
lated and encouraged to grow to what- 
ever heights he is capable of. The world 
of ideas offers rich nourishment to the 
soul and deep satisfaction. The disabled 
child’s intellectual abilities must not be 
ignored. His growth in this area must 
be commensurate with his abilities, or 
excessive frustration results. 

With all this there is one recent re- 
port that questions the assumptions that 
physical disability as such is not dam- 
aging to personality if the life situation 
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is good. Cruikshank did a study of 
post-poliomyelitis children, and found 
that these children increased in feel- 
ings of guilt between the 4th and 12th 
grade. There was evidence also of in- 
creasing fears in general. Neither of 
these in his opinion was offset by a feel- 
ing of acceptance and sécurity exper- 
ienced at home or at school, whereas 
other writers felt that the parent-child 
relationship was the crucial one. It 
would seem that within the Self Image, 
a crippled body does something to the 
psyche regardless of outer circum- 
stances. 

His recommendation therefore was 
that in addition to everything else re- 
commended there must also be oppor- 
tunity for emotional release and even 
therapy. While the question of therapy 
might be decided on an individual basis, 
there is no doubt that experiences en- 
couraging emotional release would be 
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of value in the school and home situa- 
tion. 

At the nursery school level this means 
ample opportunity for play with fluid, 
unstructured materials, such as water, 
and various compounds (soap flakes, 
oatmeal, detergent etc.), clay, finger- 
paints, easel paints, paper and pen- 
cils, as well as structured materials 
such as housekeeping supplies, dolls and 
other paraphernalia necessary for a 
child to reproduce the situation in his 
life that caused trauma (ex. doctor’s 
bag, stethescope, miniature brace and 
crutch for doll or nurses cap). In addi- 
tion there must be ample opportunity 
for talk and discussion, for telling 
stories, making up songs, all of which 
allow a child to handle his feelings of 
tension in new ways of release. 

There is another suggestion I would 
make, which has to do with the exper- 
ience of physical freedom and abandon. 
A limited child must be given the op- 
portunity to experience this sensation. 
While he may not be able to skip or 
gallop across a floor, he might be able 





Rhythm. 


to beat rhythm instruments, do things 
with his arms, move his torso without 
standing, or even sing lustily and heart- 
ily. A teacher must find the kinds of 
rhythmic physical experiences that a 


child’s limited body can handle. 


Perhaps the training of teachers of 
handicapped children should include 
body movement such as is experienced 
in dance to help a teacher acquire sensi- 
tivity to the possibilities of movement 
for the limited child. Axline suggests 
that teachers be acquainted with the 
non-directive approach used in therapy 
so that the teacher can reflect the child’s 
feelings and allow them full expression, 
without inhibitions. 

A handicapped child must be able to 
express despair, anger, resentment and 
frustration, and be helped to recognize 
and understand his feelings. Axline 
feels that such freedom of expression is 
invaluable to the handicapped child. 

In terms of psychological relation- 
ships, Meng says..... 

“The chief task of the parents and 
teachers of the handicapped child is to 
diminish his anxiety. This can be done 
by bringing to consciousness the child’s 
blame of his parents, which is the basis 
of his partly repressed hostility and 
guilt. To some extent the blame and 
guilt may be avoided in young children 
if expression of it is encouraged and re- 
assurance given at an early age. 

“The second task is to avoid pre- 
mature superficial development by pro- 
viding opportunities for play. In this 
connection the following proverb is apt, 
“The head is quickly filled but the form- 
ing of the heart takes time.” The pro- 
vision of motor outlets for both handi- 
capped children and adults is extreme- 
ly important. 

“Finally the cripple can be helped to 
set realistic goals. Self-contentment 
will come only if he sets goals of the 
maximum difficulty achievable by him; 
to do less leads to apathy and depres- 
sion, to attempt more causes frustra- 
tion and injured self-esteem..... the 
normal human being is the one whose 
ferey psychological activities run in a 
harmonious way; this is possible for 
the handicapped in his own way, and it 
can be aided by mental hygiene.” 

The teacher has one other aspect to 
consider and that is herself and her own 
feelings in relation to the crippled. 
Teachers are people and susceptible to 
the culturally imposed mores and atti- 
tudes in regard to the different. The 
teacher who as a child chased after a 
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cripple and jeered at him out of the 
safety of her straight limbs may not 
have gotten over the feeling of being 
threatened by maimed bodies even 
though she is now adult. 

Or teachers may feel special attach- 
ment for the handicapped and be over- 
protective and anxious even as a moth- 
er might be. Or they may feel guilty 
when the handicapped child angers 
them. A teacher must first accept a 
child as a child, and respond to him at 
his present stage of development. She 
must then use her ingenuity as a teach- 
er to help him to the kinds of exper- 
iences that are best for his growth and 
development. 


And as surely as these, she must un- 
derstand the humanness of parents who 
respond as people. With clarity and 
understanding herself she can help the 
parents of handicapped children in her 
nursery group to recognize the reality 
of the situation and work with what 
they have. 

Parents need reassurances that some- 
thing can be salvaged for a handicapped 
child, that if his physical limitations 
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are realistically accepted, he can go on 
to find the possibilities for successful 
functioning. The handicapped child 
does have real limitations, and these 
must not be evaded. But parents need 
help in learning the necessary skills for 
handling him. 

Teacher and parent both need the 
know-how of developing motor skills in 
the children. They must encourage a 
child to retain his childhood heritage 
of eagerness to learn. They must give 
the emotional support by which he will 
learn persistence and patience. 

In summary, it would seem that if 
the child’s self-image is formed in the 
nub of a loving accepting parental en- 
vironment, and he accepts his assets 
and limitations realistically, if he is giv- 
en opportunity for emotional develop- 
ment such as all children need—to feel 
his way to independent action, to feel 
trusting, curious and confident, if he 
can play with children and be at ease 
among his peers—such a child need not 
be emotionally disturbed at all. He can 
make a good life adjustment. He can 
carve a life out of the wood he has. 
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BIRACIAL NEIGHBORHOODS: 


Potential For Rearing Children Democratically 
FLO GOULD and RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF 


In order to focus on one of its educa- 
tional goals, helping families become 
more aware of the potential for rearing 
children democratically, The Merrill- 
Palmer Institute provided two unique 
workshop programs during the sum- 
mers of 1959 and 1960. 

The emphasis for parents in the 1959 
workshop entitled, “Rearing Children 
in The Racially Changing Neighbor- 
hood,” was to increase their knowledge 
and perspective concerning interracial 
community living and their confidence 
in rearing children in such settings. 

The purposes of the children’s pro- 
gram, held concurrently with the adult’s 
1959 program, were to help them be- 
come more understanding of human dif- 
ferences, and more competent in hand- 
ling them. 

In the 1960 workshop, “The Role of 
the Professional Person in The Racially 
Changing Neighborhood,” a group of 
professional people were helped to ex- 
amine their functioning in relation to 
bi-racial living and to determine how 
they could better help parents and 
children who are experiencing the im- 
pact of racially changing communities. 
The results of this workshop will be 
presented later. 

In the workshop for parents and chil- 
dren, morning sessions were held for 
20 mothers and their 38 children during 
the 10-day period. During the two-hour 
sessions, the mothers took part in dis- 
cussion groups and worked with con- 
sultants and Merrill-Palmer staff while 
their children participated in educa- 
tional play activities, which included 
arts and crafts, planned projects and 
field trips. Two evening sessions, one 
each week, were held for fathers. 

Of the 20 families who participated 
in the workshop, 7 were Negro, 12 were 
white, and 1 was interracial. Of the 38 
children in the children’s activity 
groups, 12 were from the Negro fam- 
ilies. 

Families tended to be from the middle 
class, and father’s occupations included 
teachers, factory workers, college pro- 
fessors, social workers, physicians, a 
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clergyman, a credit union manager, a 
welder, and a sculptor. 

The educational range among the 
adult participants was from two years 
of high school through various doctorate 
degrees with the majority having had 
at least some college experience. 

Replying to the direct question con- 
cerning the advantages of their present 
neighborhoods, the mothers related life 
in the biracial area positively to their 
goals in rearing children, by and large: 
“It helps my children understand and 
relate to many different kinds of peo- 
ple.” “They learn to respect the human 
dignity in everyone.” “The children 
can learn to be discriminating on the 
basis of individual worth, but without 
prejudice based on race or ethnic group- 
ing.” 

Most of the participants of the work- 
shop were invited from two biracial 
areas near Detroit. No attempt was 
made in either the adult or children’s 
groups to have equal representation 
from the two neighborhoods or the two 
races. 

The program for adults included lec- 
tures, discussions with consultants, the 
use of audio-visual aids and display 
materials from intergroup relations 
agencies. The purpose was to enlarge 
the perspective of the workshop par- 
ticipants concerning changing neigh- 
borhoods generally, and to give them 
specific data to make the sociological 
aspects of such neighborhoods more un- 
derstandable. 

Open group discussions among the 
participants were encouraged, with the 
workshop leader being less a teacher 
and more a discussion leader. The pur- 
pose here was to facilitate the personal 
involvement of individual participants 
in the examination of their own com- 
munity, race relations, and child rear- 
ing views. 

An attempt was made to give the in- 
dividuals help either from the work- 


shop leaders or from other members of 
the group in coming to a better self- 
understanding in this realm of behav- 
ior. 

Emphasizing the major theme of the 
workshop, the rearing of children, the 
participants were given the opportunity 
to observe their children at play in the 
activity groups. The interpretation of 
the objectives of the children’s groups 
and of the behavior of the children in 
these groups followed the observation. 

The mothers were encouraged to ask 
questions and express concerns regard- 
ing the rearing of children in biracial 
situations, and this led to the discussion 
of such things as: 

The effects of racial change on chil- 
dren when this change is not handled 
correctly; 

The effect on children of being a mem- 
ber of a minority; 

Discipline and guidance in situations 
that arise when race is an added factor 
in the difficulties between children; 

How children learn about differences 
in each other; 

How prejudices develop and how lack 
of them is fostered in child rearing. 

The 38 children between the ages of 
2 and 11 were divided into 3 groups, 15 
between the ages of 2 and 4%, 12 be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 7, and 11 be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 11. 


The program for the preschool chil- 
dren included free play activities under 
the supervision of both trained and vol- 
unteer Negro and white staff members. 

The primary purposes of the chil- 
dren’s groups were to help them be- 
come more understanding of and confi- 
dent in handling human differences, and 
also to enjoy interacting in recreational 
activities. 

A play room was set up with art ma- 
terials, blocks, puzzles, housekeeping 
and doll equipment, books and other 
toys. A playground with standard out- 
door play equipment was also available 
to the group. When possible, equipment 
was used which promoted learnings con- 
cerning human differences such as 
Negro and white dolls and books with 
stories illustrating differences among 
people. 

With the younger children, the work- 
shop leader focused attention on the 
potential for many differences in ma- 
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terial things and differences in children 
to exist together. Such phrases as, “We 
are all different sizes and dress differ- 
ently, but belong to one play group,” 
were used in illustrating the fact that 
very young children all belong to one 
common group but have many differ- 
ences among them. 

The purpose of this kind of teaching 
was to help children have a frame of 
reference and background against which 
to put differences as they were discov- 
ered. They were helped to understand 
that there is room for many differences 


Learning positive attitudes about human re- 
lationships and interactions. 


to exist side by side, even though peo- 
ple may belong to a group with common 
goals and purposes. 

The elder children’s groups were set 
up to allow for and promote working 
together on projects. The children were 
free to select their projects, and the in- 
tent of the workshop leaders was to 
have discussions among the children as 
they worked on such topics as: 

What kinds of things do you think 
you do best? 

What kind of things do you think 
you do least well? 

If you do like someone and choose 
him for a friend, why? 

If you don’t like someone, why don’t 
you? 

How many differences do you know 
about in people? 

The answers to these questions also 
provided the staff with some knowledge 
of where the children were in their 
thinking about the subjects which were 
of interest to the workshop. 

For example, after the oldest boys 
and girls had decided that they only 
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wanted to play with children of their 
own sex, a discussion was held con- 
cerning why children have _ specific 
preferences, sexual and otherwise, in 
the choice of their friends. 

Such questions revealed that most of 
these children were somewhat aware 
of their skills. Such comments as, “I 
play baseball fine, but don’t read so 





Sharing lunch. 


good,” or “I’m the best in arithmetic, 
but can’t play ball too good,” were made. 
Sometimes such recognition was based 
on what was “liked” or “disliked” rath- 
er than actual skill. 

Their comments about acceptances 
and rejections of other children indicat- 
ed that they wanted primarily to play 
with children who had similar interests. 
Other comments such as, “I like to play 
with children who like me,” were made. 
Again the purpose of such discussion 
was to help children develop the phil- 
osophy of “social space”—that is, that 
there is room for co-existing differences 
in human society. 

The children unanimously selected 
projects which would be of help and 
service to others. For example, the girls 
decided that they wanted to make doll 
clothes for the Merrill-Palmer Nursery 
School, and they were given the oppor- 
tunity of selecting their patterns and 
materials. The boys decided that they 
wanted to make toys for the younger 
children’s use and made such play 
equipment as boats, stop-and-go signs 
and small cars. 

At the beginning of the second week, 
the older boys and girls changed their 
minds and decided that they wanted to 
play together, and selected as their pro- 
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ject the painting of murals for the play 
room walls and for the walls of the 
mothers’ meeting room. Other group 
experiences included field trips to the 
Detroit Historical Museum, the Chil- 
dren’s Museum, and to the playground 
of a near-by school. Such group activ- 
ities as musical bands, singing, and 
games were initiated by the children. 

Although the outside observer would 
have felt that the children’s groups were 
running smoothly and that the children 
were enjoying themselves, the work- 
shop leaders wanted to know if the chil- 
dren themselves attached any specific 
reasons to the organization of their 
groups, and what their evaluation of 
them was. 


During the ninth day, while the older 
boys and girls were together working 
on their art murals, the workshop lead- 
er who had been working with them 
throughout the two weeks, discussed 
this series of questions with them: 

Why do you think we had these play 
groups these two weeks? 

Some of the answers were: “So the 
mothers could meet and talk about us.” 
“To learn to do things better.” “To learn 
to get along with each other, and ’spec- 
ially with our brothers and sisters.” 
“To have fun; children like to play.” 
“To see if we liked the teachers.” 

What did you do in your group? These 
very factual descriptions of the ongoing 
activities were given: “We played with 
toys.” “We made doll clothes.” “We 
painted.” 


Was it fun here? The group answered 
“yes” with the exception of one young- 
ster who said “No, because there were 
no two-wheel bikes at the school.” 

Did you learn anything? and what 
were the teachers trying to teach? Most 
of the answers came to this question and 
were recorded just as the children gave 
them: “Learned that it’s fun to play.” 
“It’s better here anyway you look at it 
—not nearly as much fighting as at 
home;” “Learned to paint better;” “To 
share;” “Learned that I don’t like to 
answer questions like these;” 


“That just because some people have 
blue eyes and some have brown ones 
doesn’t mean that you don’t have to 
like them;” “That it’s fun to finish 
things;” “That everybody can play o.k. 


if the teacher is good and likes us;” 
“That I like music and bands;” “That 
big and little children can have fun to- 
gether;” “That it’s better than home— 
all we do is watch TV and get bored;” 
“That you have to play with rules like 
you said, so everybody can have a good 
time;” 

“That colored and white kids should 
play together, but I know some mean 
colored kids.” The other children re- 
plied to this: “Yeah, but sometimes you 
can’t tell really if they’re colored or 
white,” and then, “Some teachers don’t 
like mean kids if they’re colored or 
white.” (This was the only reference to 
race made by the children during the 
two-week period.) 

Did the teachers do a good job? The 
answer was: “Yes, except one; she never 
knew where the stuff was.” 

What would you do to make these 
groups better? “More weeks to come;” 
“More older girls;” “More playground 
and outdoor space for ball games;” 
“More trips.” 

Did you like your playmates? “Yes, 
we didn’t have any fighting and that 
seems kind of funny.” 


Focusing on general impressions of 
the children, the workshop leaders not- 
ed that most of these children had racial 
views which were formed prior to the 
workshop and which were not specifi- 
cally changed during the two-week per- 
iod. For some, however, the workshop 
provided more opportunity for inter- 
racial play than did their own neigh- 
borhoods, and for all it provided a 
supplementary experience which allow- 
ed them to be a part of a family concern 
for the betterment of community liv- 
ing. 

Work with the children also provided 
the following observations: 

First, that physically the children 
seemed to be well, and that emo- 
tionally they appeared happy and 
secure. There were only 3 instanc- 
es of actual conflict noted among 
the 38 children during the 2 weeks, 
and there was little indication of 
hostility, anger or rebellion. 


Generally, the children seemed 
intelligent, creative, and resource- 
ful. Particularly was this true at 
school. The children seemed to 
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have little recognition of such po- 
tential at home as is supported by 
such statements as: “It is better 
here because there is nothing to do 
at home”; “All we do is sit around 
and watch TV and get bored.” 
Second, as a group, the children 
seemed to have genuine concern for 
others as was evidenced by their 
spontaneous desires to develop pro- 
jects which were useful to others. 
Along with this was much con- 
cern for approval and what seem- 
ed to the staff to be an unusual 
amount of questioning which began 
with, “Is it all right to » “Will 
you let me -? cE Sones 





Each individual contributes to group play. 


In the area of differences, the staff 
recognized that many of the children 
still seemed to have little awareness of 
differences concerned with race, relig- 
ion and class. They seemed much more 
concerned with the contribution indi- 
viduals could make to the succcess of 
the projects. It was common to hear 
comments such as, “He can’t help; he 
doesn’t know how to paint.” or, “Don’t 
let her help, she wasn’t here when we 
planned it.” 

While these observations seem in es- 
sence to agree with the findings of re- 
search on the racial awareness of pre- 
school children, they probably indicate 
that older children are less sensitive to 
racial differences than is usually noted. 
The workshop leaders felt that this ex- 
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perience showed the value of having 
older children present to lend perspec- 
tive to the leaders’ observations of the 
younger children. 

In the final sessions of this workshop, 
the parents expressed their views con- 
cerning the part that professional peo- 
ple (teachers, social workers, clergy- 
men, and others) play in helping fam- 
ilies utilize the potential of living in bi- 
racial settings. 

In fact, the parents were highly crit- 
ical of what they considered to be the 
lack of help and even obstructions pro- 
vided by many professional people. 
They were particularly disappointed 
that teachers of their preschool children 
in previous years had failed to provide 
a positive program for teaching chil- 
dren the meaning and value of human 
differences, and had even, in many 


cases, failed to exploit natural teach- 
ing situations which arose spontafeous- 
ly in the nursery schools which their 
children attended. 





A large easel provides for shared experiences. 


In general, the parents felt that pro- 
fessional peopie working in the biracial 
situations that they had known prev- 
iously had not provided leadership but 
had tended to lag behind the social 
changes which were already taking 
place in these neighborhoods. 

The second workshop, therefore, was 
one which provided twelve professional 
people who were already working in 
biracial settings, the opportunity to ex- 
amine the leadership they were provid- 
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ing for these areas. 

The participants were 8 women and 
4 men, 5 Negroes and 7 white people, 
from the fields of religious education, 
social work, the ministry, the Y.M.C.A., 
and education. The educators included 
a high school principal, a junior high 
school teacher, and teachers of children 
from preschool through the elementary 
grades. 

Major considerations in this work- 
shop included a study of the nature of 
prejudice and discrimination, present 
problems of intergroup relations in the 
United States, and the manner in which 
children develop their attitudes and be- 
liefs concerning humah differences. 

Films, role playing, field trips, and 
discussion group techniques were used. 
Consultants from the Detroit commun- 
ity were introduced into the workshop, 
and the Merrill-Palmer library resourc- 
es in the areas of intergroup relations 
and child socialization were utilized. 

Each workshop participant worked 
out his unique philosophy of function- 
ing in the biracial setting, and these 
formulations were put into writing and 
shared with the other members of the 
workshop. 

Discussions aimed at preschool educa- 
tion indicated a need for stressing the 
“potential” rather than the needs of 
children, and their capacity for learn- 
ing positive attitudes about human re- 
lationships and interaction. The neces- 
sity for having the emphasis on know- 
ledge and understanding of human dif- 
ferences as they apply to preschool chil- 
dren as a planned, not accidental, part 
of every preschool curriculum was re- 
peatedly recognized. 


The conclusion was that a central task 
of the teacher of young children is to 
provide them with a framework into 
which they can fit human differences as 
they discover them, and at the same 
time to become more knowledgeable 
themselves as teachers about the best 
ways in which human differences can 
co-exist. 

It is difficult to imagine a more im- 
portant goal for nursery education, or 
one more focused on the urgent needs 
of contemporary human society. 

A discussion of this workshop will be 
presented in a later issue of the JOUR- 
NAL. 
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From the Teacher’s Notebook . . 
Learning About Common Everyday Things: Snails 


ROSE ENGEL 


I teach in the Upper Preschool group 
at Lowman School. The children range 
in age from four-and-a-half through 
five-and-a-half. 

The group is made up of five girls 
and eight boys. Five of the children 
spend a large part of the time in wheel 
chairs. Eight of the children are cere- 
bral palsied and the others have other 
orthopedic handicaps. 

Because of their physical handicaps, 
many of these children have not had 
the opportunity to observe and enjoy 
the everyday things we too often take 
for granted. Bringing such experiences 
into the classroom is particularly im- 
portant. 

Our room is equipped with jars and 
small improvised cages for more than 
the usual number of crawling and wigg- 
ling things. 

One day our attendant found two 
snails on the ground near the bus ramp 
and brought them into the room. We 
put them down on the floor and the 
children crowded around to see. 

With their noses close to the floor— 
and to the snails—they observed: 

The slowness of their movements; 

The shell into which each disap- 
peared when touched or when there 
was a loud noise; 

The set of what looked like feelers 
on each; 

The mucous left as they moved 
along the floor; 

Their habit of crawling over some- 
thing rather than around it. 

Even the children who usually sat in 
wheel chairs were placed on the floor 
on their stomachs so they could see for 
themselves. All of the youngsters touch- 
ed the shell and the retractable horns 
but only a few wanted to touch the soft 
“foot” part. 

At the end of the period, the snails 
were reluctantly put into an open jar 
with a few leaves. 


Second Day 


The jar was empty! We had a “snail 
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hunt”, crawling around on our hands 
and knees until both snails were found, 
attached to the underside of the small 
table where the jar had been left. 

One of the children said, “Let’s let 
them race again.” We watched and a 
child said “He’s a slow-poke.” 





A snail race! 


I asked the children if they thought 
it was easy to move along that way. 
There were different answers of “yes” 
and “no”. 

I suggested that we find out and asked 
one young fellow to lie on the floor on 
his stomach and, without using his 
hands and feet, to move along the floor. 

Of course it was slow. Several other 
children wanted to try it so we had our 
own snail race with much wriggling 
and laughter and very little progress 
across the floor. 


Third Day 


On this dav the Harriet Huntington 
Book, “Let’s Go Outdoors” was left 
opened to the section with pictures of 
snails. The children noticed the pictures 
when they came in. 


I read the section and we looked at 
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the pictures and the snails themselves. 
We talked about what they needed to 
stay alive and added a few drops of 
water to the jar. Some of the children 
said they would bring leaves to feed 
them. 

The findings of the first day’s close 





How big it looks under the magnifying glass. 


examination were strengthened by the 
information in the book. 

Some of the children continued their 
watching and discussion among them- 
selves. We set up a circle of chairs so 
neither the children nor the snails 
would be stepped upon by children en- 
gaged in other activities. 


Fourth Day 


Craig, a young fellow who is always 
bringing in leaves (which I suspect he 
has picked from the bushes near the bus 
ramp), brought a plastic bag with a 
“surprise” to share. 

“T brought a fresh snail,” he said. The 
plastic bag also contained a few leaves. 

When I said that we had better keep 
the bag open, he informed me that plas- 
tic bags are dangerous and that is why 
he had made holes in the bag so the 
snail could breathe. 

We came into the room and Craig 
went to put his snail into the jar. At 
this time we met two problems. 

The jar was empty again. The chil- 
dren began immediately to crawl 
around to look under the table and there 
they found our wandering pets again 
attached. 

The second problem was not so easily 
solved. The corner of the snail page in 
the Huntington reference book looked 
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as if it had been chewed. The holes 
went through five pages, becorning 
smaller on each page. 

We wondered what had caused this. 
One of the children suggested that per- 
haps one of the younger children in the 
morning class had chewed it. This idea 
was rejected by the rest of the group. 

When an attendant came to pick up 
one of the children for therapy, the child 
pointed out the book damage. She asked 
what had happened and the children 
told her that we didn’t know. She sug- 
gested that it might be a mouse. 

This idea was rejected also, as the 
book had been propped up on a table 
and the children thought no mouse 
would go there when the shelf holding 
other books was so close to the floor. 

I felt sorry that the book had been 
damaged and put it back in the closet. 
Then I found another book entitled 
“Look” by Zhenya Gay which has a 
snail picture on the cover. The children 
watched as I turned the pages until we 
found the same snail picture on the in- 
side. One of the children then set this 
book on the rack near the jar of snails. 


Fifth Day 


I was the most surprised of all when 
we found the new pages had been dam- 
aged in the same ways—as if they had 
been sandpapered. 

But this time there were some tell- 
tale glistening marks around the holes. 
We examined the markings and I asked 
the children what might have left a 
shining trail like that. Most of them 
knew that it was the snail but it seemed 
as incredulous to me as to them that 
snails would eat paper. 

Friday is our day to visit the library. 
I told the children that I would look in 
the reference books there to see if snails 
were known to eat paper. 

In the meantime we put a cover over 
the jar to keep our wandering, gnawing 
snails out of the books—should they be 
the guilty ones. 

While at the library I searched the 
encyclopedias and other references but 
found nothing indicating that snails eat 
paper. 

We returned to the room still faced 
with the problem. In discussing the sit- 
uation with the children, we came to 
the conclusion that we wouldn’t take 


the chance of letting the snails out to 
see if they would “chew” any more 
books, but we could put some paper in 
the jar and see what might happen. 


So we put a sheet of regular writing 
paper into the jar, covered it with card- 
board and left it over the weekend. 


Sixth Day 


On Monday we had our solution. The 
sheet of paper was our proof. It had a 
large half circle eaten away. We took 
out the sheet and put in a new one. 
While we watched we saw one snail 
edge its way slowly up the sheet of 
paper and eat a hole through the center. 


In a short time he had made a hole 
large enough that his body was all the 
way through and the shell section hung 
on the opposite side. He certainly look- 
ed odd suspended on both sides! 


Seventh Day 


I searched in our home encyclopedia 
and found a picture of a snail’s mouth, 
highly magnified, and some information 
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on its file-like construction. But there 
was no mention of the paper diet. 

Several of the children were interest- 
ed in the picture. They also found a pic- 
ture of a snail hanging over the edge of 
a razor. I had a cutting knife with a 
razor blade, used for art work. 

We tried this experiment and found 
the foot of the snail tough enough that 
he could hang over the sharp edge with- 
out injury. 

After this there was less interest in 
the snail. Almost a week later, during 
lunch, one of the children said he was 
going to take his paper napkin to feed 
the snails. 

He put it into the bow! but the snail 
didn’t seem to like it as well as the other 
kind of paper. The children examined 
the napkin later and decided that the 
snail had tasted it because there were 
a few tiny holes but it seemed to prefer 
writing paper. 

It is now four weeks since the snails 
were brought to our room. They are 
still living in the jar on a diet of paper 
and a few drops of water daily. Believe 
it or not! 


NANE MEMBERS ARE INVITED 


Luncheon meetings will be held by the Association for Childhood Education 
International and the National Association for Nursery Education at the regional 
conventions of the American Association for School Administrators in February 


and March, 1961. 


Margery Souder and Theresa Mahler are local chairmen for the San Francisco 
meeting on February 27 in the Hamilton Room of the Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

Helen Hefferman, Chief of the Bureau of Elementary Education for California 
will speak on “Let’s Give Them Time to be Children.” 

Laura Hooper, Program Coordinator for the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International Center will speak at the St. Louis luncheon on March 13. Her 
topic will be “Keeping in Step With Children.” 

Georgia Flower and Bessie Chandler are chairmen for the luncheon to be held 
in Room 1 of the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel. 

“Young Child in Today’s World” will be the topic presented by Rebecca Wins- 
ston, Director of Early Childhood Education for the New York Public Schools 
at the luncheon in Philadelphia on March 27. 

Local chairmen are Helen Shields and Gabrielle J. Faddis for the luncheon 
to be held in the Carlton Room of the Hotel Sylvania. 

All luncheons are scheduled for 12:00 noon and all are priced at $3.65 including 


gratuity. 
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ALL IN ONE FOR STORAGE AND PLAY. 


CHRISTINE COX, MYRA BREMER and EMILY CLEAVER WILLIAMS 


Our storage shed serves two pur- 
poses. It provides a place for many 
kinds of creative play and it stores out- 
doors play equipment. 

The shed measures 11 feet 3 inches 
by 12 feet 2 inches and the top of the 
railing stands 7 feet 5 inches from the 
ground. 

It rests on 2 by 4’s. The sides are 
five-eighths fir plywood and the doors 
are three-quarters inch plywood. The 
floor and the top, under the roll roofing, 
are three-quarters inch plywood. 

Two pairs of doors on either end of 
the shed are 4 feet square. They open 
down to form a ramp which is about 
6 inhes off the ground at the hinge end. 








Many kinds of dramatic play take placé in 
and around the shed. 


With doors down at both ends, the 
shed is open all the way through for 
good supervision. 

Small doors above the large ones open 
up a shallow storage space for boards 
of all dimensions. 

One-inch pipe with special fittings to 
hold the side rails make the top a safe 
place to play. 

Narrow gates on two sides of the rail- 
ing admit the adventuresome who climb 
the attached ladder on one side to romp 
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on the top or to take a flying trip down 
the board slide attached on the other 
side. 





to play on top or to slide down the attached 
board on the other side. 








Shed opens all the way through for good sup- 
ervision. Doors down become ramps. Be- 
tween play times, shed stores outdoor equip- 
ment. 
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On the Research Side. . 


DOING RESEARCH IN A NURSERY SCHOOL 


By EDITH M. DOWLEY 


The two articles that follow are part of a series of four which de- 
scribe a research investigation carried on at the Stanford Village 
Nursery School, Stanford University. The remaining two reports will 
be published in the next issue of the Journal. 


During the past few years a research 
team directed by Robert R. Sears of 
the Laboratory of Human Development 
at Stanford University has been study- 
ing the process of identification in chil- 
dren. Clinical writings repeatedly state 
that the formation of conscience and the 
acquisition of sex typical behavior oc- 
cur in the early years of a child’s life 
as a result of his identification with his 
parents. 

The Sears research team decided to 
test this assumption experimentally, us- 
ing a group of four-to-five year old boys 
and girls. The investigation was car- 
ried on at Stanford Village Nursery 
School, which is a laboratory for the 
Department of Psychology at Stanford 
University, during the summer session 
of 1958. 

This research project was a big one. 
There were eleven psychologists engag- 
ed in it—four of them making continu- 
ous time-sample observations in the 
nursery school itself every minute the 
children were there. The 40 children 
being studied were tested individually 
in fourteen different experimental situ- 
ations lasting from ten minutes to a 
half hour each. 

To make all these observations in the 
eight week session, both the teaching 
and the research staffs had to plan their 
work with the greatest care, for the 
value of the research observations de- 
pended on the maintenance of stable 
conditions in the teaching program, and 
the value of the school for the children 
depended on the collaboration of the 
researchers in creating a happy and en- 
riching set of experiences for the chil- 
dren. 

How does one manage such a mas- 
sive research program in a nursery 
school? Is it good for the children? Is 
it stimulating for the teachers? Are 
the children’s parents cooperative? The 
answers to these last questions are all, 
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enthusiastically, “yes!” But there must 
be planning well in advance, and con- 
stant communication between teach- 
ers, parents, and researchers if full val- 
ue is to be gained. 

This series of four articles is really a 
kind of case history of how one very 
large research project was introduced 
successfully into a nursery school, how 
it was presented to the parents, and 
what effect it had on the teachers. The 
final article will describe an interest- 
ing by-product of the research findings 
—some measures of the effect that eight 
weeks of nursery school attendance had 
on the children. 

A nursery school in a department of 
psychology may be described as a place 
where many things are going on at 
the same time and where a variety of 
people with a variety of goals are oper- 
ating in a limited area that was origi- 





The Research Staff 
Project One 


Laboratory of Human Development 
Stanford University 


Dr. Robert R. Sears, Director 

Dr. Robert Alpert, now Assistant Professor, Har- 
vard 

Dr. Lucy Rau, Assistant Professor, Psychology 

Mrs. Ann Harsanyi, now at U. of Canberra, 
Australia 

Dr. John Hatfield, then U.S.P.H.S. Post-Doctoral 
Fellow 

Miss Lynn Kuckenberg, now at Laboratory of 
Human Development, Harvard 

Dr. Clara Melville, now Director of the Nursery 
School, Cornell 

Mrs. Lucille Mlodnosky, research assistant 

Mr. Paul Vitz, research assistant 

Mr. Gerald Weinberger, research assistant 

Dr. John C. Wright, now Assistant Professor, 
University of Minnesota 

The Teaching Staff 

Stanford Village Nursery School 

Dr. Edith Dowley, Director 

Miss Patricia Rowe, Head Teacher 

Miss Suzanne Close, Teacher 

Mrs. Virginia Beck, Teacher 











nally designed for the use and delight 
of young children. 

The several functions such a nursery 
school performs demand constant adap- 
tation and careful planning since, in ad- 
dition to its primary function of pro- 
viding an educational service to chil- 
dren and their parents, this type of 
nursery school has the further respons- 
ibility of teaching university students 
and of facilitating research. 


Three Considerations 


The first concern of the teaching staff 
is necessarily to make the nursery 
school the best possible place for little 
children, recognizing that unless a nurs- 
ery school is truly a good place for chil- 
dren it cannot be a good place for stu- 
dent or parent-learning or for research. 

A second concern is to keep the edu- 
cational practices of the nursery school 
constantly in line with the best avail- 
able present knowledge of child devel- 
opment, and to help the students, par- 
ents, and researchers there to acquire 
good positive attitudes toward children. 

A third major concern is to foster 
and maintain among the teaching staff 
and the students a genuine respect for 
the science of child study by arousing 
in them a lively and enduring curiosity 
about children and how they grow and 
learn and think and feel, and by sup- 
porting current investigations which 
may throw new light on _ children’s 
needs and development. 

These goals can best be realized, it 
seems, in a nursery school in which the 
teachers are skilled in pacing and guid- 
ing the development and behavior of 
each child within a large group of chil- 
dren. The curriculum is planned in 
careful detail to meet not only the 
group needs of nursery age chiidren, but 
also the particular needs of each indi- 
vidual in the nursery school. 

To do this the teacher makes avail- 
able a wide variety of carefully selected 
materials and experiences, and encour- 
ages the children to choose their own 
activities rather than to follow a prede- 
termined program. Children move free- 
ly indoors and out, from one center of 
interest to another, pausing to observe 
briefly in one area, perhaps, or to do a 
thorough job of exploration in another. 

There is enough dependability in the 
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sequence of daily events, and enough or- 
derliness in the arrangement of mater- 
ials and equipment, to build feelings of 
confidence in the children and adults, 
while at the same time children are pro- 
tected from overdemanding time sche- 
dules and from arbitrary conformity to 
group desires and activities. 

The teacher sets the stage, in an at- 
mosphere of relaxed informality, in 
such a way that the environment di- 
rects, guides, and determines the limits 
for child behavior. The environment 
tells the child what is appropriate for 
him to do when living and learning in 
a group of children. 

The utilization of the environment in 
the control of behavior in the nursery 
school reduces the need for and the 
amount of directing and controlling of 
children by teachers, students, and par- 
ticipating parents, and permits of adult- 
child relationships which are based on 
mutual trust, personal warmth, and af- 
fectionate friendliness. 

A research team moves easily into 
such a setting. First, it is possible for 
research observers there to see children 
behaving in ways which are more natu- 
ral and more childlike than they would 
be if the children were conforming to 
group-structured programs, or if they 
were being confused and over-stimu- 
lated in a program without evident 
guidance or limits. 

Secondly, research workers who do 
experiments which involve inviting a 
child to go from the nursery play room 
into an experimental room find that 
these children who consider adults in 
the nursery school as friendly people 





Juice time with an “alumnus” pouring. 
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whom they can enjoy and trust are us- 
ually willing and eager to take part in 
the experiments. 

It is obvious that a research project in 
the nursery school depends for its suc- 
cess on the full cooperation of teachers, 
parents, and children, as well as re- 
searchers. In preparation for the re- 
search project. of the Laboratory of Hu- 
man Development, the teachers and re- 
search personnel worked and planned 
together in scheduled conferences and 
in informal conversations throughout 
the preceding winter and spring quar- 
ters. 

Pilot studies and pre-tests were made, 
criticized, evaluated, and revised in the 
light of children’s reactions to the ex- 
perimenters and to the experimental sit- 
uations. The teaching staff and the re- 
search team cleared the lines of com- 
munication between them by stating 
their purposes, inviting observation of 
their techniques and interpreting their 
findings. 

Before the busy summer quarter was 
underway, the teachers were familiar 
with the needs, goals, and the termi- 
nology of the research, and the research- 
ers could and sometimes did step into 
the role of assisting the nursery school 
teacher for brief periods of time. Shar- 
ing their problems, their labors, their 
successes, and their enjoyment of the 
children contributed to the feelings of 
mutual helpfulness and of mutual re- 
solve to make the project a success. 


Importance of Parents 


Parents are, of course, important to 
any research which involves the study 
of children. For the identification re- 
search, it was essential to have not only 
their continuing approval of the pro- 
gram to insure the necessary coopera- 
tion of the children in the research ac- 
tivities, but parents were also asked to 
participate throughout the summer in 
research interviews, in parent-child 
interactions, in extra-school sessions 
scheduled for them and for their chil- 
dren, and in completing data sheets and 
questionnaires. 

Toward the end of the preceding 
spring quarter, the director of the nurs- 
ery school sent a letter of explanation 
of the proposed research program to 
all the parents of four and five year olds 
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on the nursery school waiting list. A 
description of the summer program: was 
included in the letter, as well as a state- 
ment of the general aims and objectives 
of the nursery school. This letter was 
followed two weeks later by an invita- 
tion to the fathers and mothers of all 
the children enrolled in the summer 
session to attend an evening meeting 
with the nursery school staff and the 
research team. 


First Meeting 


This meeting was held in the nursery 
school, and an opportunity for getting 
acquainted informally was _ provided 
while refreshments were served. Later 
in the evening, the staff of the nursery 
school and the research team were 
formally introduced to the parent group 
by the nursery school director, who as- 
sured the parents of her confidence in 
the research team and of her approval 
of the research activities planned for 
the nursery school children. 

Dr. Sears took this occasion to outline 
for the parents the schedule of research 
planned for the eight weeks of the sum- 
mer session. He gave a general descrip- 
tion of the types of experiences the chil- 
dren would be having, without, of 
course, revealing the actual nature or 
content of the experiences or the kind 
of information the research liuped to 
secure. 

The parents asked many questions 
about the program and seemed eager to 
cooperate with the project. Parents 
whose children were too young to be 
included in this study expressed gen- 
uine disappointment. Several parents 
asked if and when they would be told 
the results of the study. All parents 
present expressed a wish to know what 
the research would find out about their 
children. 

Dr. Sears explained about the meth- 
ods of handling confidential research 
material and about how information is 
carefully coded and categorized so as 
to be unidentifiable after it is process- 
ed for research publication. He pro- 
mised the parents, however, that he 
would share with them the trends and 
findings of the study as the data anal- 
yses revealed them. 

The first communication to the par- 
ents in fulfillment of that promise was 


written in letter form by Dr. Sears and 
sent to all who had participated in the 
research carried on in the summer of 
1958. 


This letter turned out to be more than 
a promise kept to a group of parents. It 
is a recognition of the genuine interest 
of parents in the science of child study, 
an expression of gratitude to them for 
their generous cooperation, and an ac- 
ceptance of responsibility on the part 
of research workers to share the know- 
ledge of science with those who provide 
the facts. 

It is an example of one way in which 
research and nursery education can 
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work together to the benefit of both 
programs and enrich the experiences of 
the children, parents, and teachers at 
the same time. 

It was felt that this letter would be 
as interesting to nursery school teachers 
as to parents, since it provides a means 
of understanding the process and the 
application of science, and an illustra- 
tion of communicating technical infor- 
mation to parents in meaningful langu- 
age. 

This letter to the parents, which con- 
tinues the report of this research pro- 
ject, is reproduced in the following ar- 
ticle by Dr. Robert R. Sears. 


REPORTING RESEARCH TO PARENTS 
By ROBERT R. SEARS 


As described in the previous article, a 
group of research child psychologists 
carried out an elaborate study of the 
process of identification during the 1958 
summer session of the Stanford Village 
Nursery School. This project required 
the collaboration of parents, teachers, 
children, and researchers. Dr. Edith 
Dowley, Director of the Nursery School, 
has told of the ways in which this co- 
operative venture was gotten under- 
way, how researchers and _ teachers 
worked out their joint responsibilities, 
and how the children’s parents were 
informed of the research plans. 

The research required not only pas- 
sive acceptance by the parents, but their 
active cooperation in providing infor- 
mation about the children and about 
the parents’ child-rearing practices and 
attitudes. The parents were as central 
to the research as the children. How 
does one repay busy parents for their 
help in such an enterprise? 

We discussed this question with them 
at a meeting held the week before the 
project started. They agreed that what 
they would most enjoy was a report of 
what the research was about. We a- 
greed to prepare such a report and to 


Dr. Sears is Head of the Department of Psychology 
and Director of the Laboratory of Human Development, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


mail this to all the parents after the 
actual experimental work was complet- 
ed. 

The parents’ responses to this report, 
which was distributed on December 1, 
1958, were more than just favorable. 
Many commented on their pleasure at 
having been included in the project, 
and expressed satisfaction that they had 
had an opportunity to contribute to the 
science of child development. 

It seems quite clear that when re- 
searchers take parents as fully into con- 
fidence as is technically feasible, and 
when the parents can feel assured that 
their efforts will make*a useful contri- 
bution to knowledge, there is no diffi- 
culty in gaining their cooperation. In- 
deed, in these rather troublous days, 
the climate of opinion toward science is 
such that many parents are grateful for 
an opportunity to further inquiry into 
matters that hold some hope of better- 
ing the health and increasing the hap- 
piness of children. Here is the report. 


Report to the Parents on 
THE 1958 SUMMER RESEARCH PROJECT ON IDENTIFICATION 


For a long time one of the major mys- 
teries in child development has been 


the process by which children absorb 
the values and moral standards of their 
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parents. Everyone who has worked 
with children has noted that, even in 
the first three or four years of life, chil- 
dren seem to pick up mannerisms, atti- 
tudes, and even some personality traits 
which have an astonishing resemblance 
to these same qualities in their parents 
—but which the parents cannot con- 
ceivably believe have ever been taught 
directly to the child. There are little 
tricks of speech, food preferences, lik- 
ing for certain games, and even the use 
of disciplinary instructions to other 
children. 

Some of this kind of learning seems 
to be in marked contrast to that which 
is involved in the development of skills 
or the learning of specific rules for pro- 
per behavior. These latter are often 
taught very openly and directly, and 
anyone can see how children go about 
learning them. Children get rewarded 
for correct behavior and non-rewarded 
for incorrect behavior. But after one 
has accounted for a large part of a 
child’s development by a simple theory 
of reward and non-reward and punish- 
ment, there still appear to be a num- 
ber of kinds of behavior that develop 
without any direct teaching by parents 
or anyone else in the family. 


Identification Process 


Sigmund Freud, and other sensitive 
observers of the developmental process, 
have tried to account for these learnings 
by a process that has been called identi- 
fication. There has been a large output 
of clinical and theoretical literature 
which attempts to analyze what this 
supposed process of identification is and 
how it takes place, but until the last 
few years there has been very little 
in the way of careful and objective re- 
search on the subject. 

Briefly, the best current theory is 
that the young child, sometime during 
his second year, learns to imitate his 
parents (particularly his mother) be- 
cause of the approval he gets from them 
for behaving as they do. Gradually he 
appears to begin imitating not only the 
few specific and isolated bits of the be- 
havior that prove to be immediately 
useful to him, but the whole parental 
role as well. Obviously, children vary 
considerably in the rapidity with which 
this role imitation develops. 


Some children show a great deal of 
it quite early, and others develop it 
rather slowly. In general, it has been 
found that girls develop this quality 
considerably more rapidly than boys 
do. This is not surprising, in view of 
the fact that the mother does the major 
part of the child-rearing in the first 
few years, and girls, being of the same 
sex, are given a certain amount of en- 
couragement to begin modeling them- 
selves after that parent, while boys are 
given a certain amount of encourage- 
ment to begin modeling themselves af- 
ter the father. 

Since the father is not the one who 
does the major caretaking of boys in 
the first few years, however, the boy 
has a much better chance to learn to 
model himself after the mother. This 
conflict in models is believed to ac- 
count for the differential rate of devel- 
opment of identification in boys and 
girls. 

The question to which we directed our 
research was: What kinds of child-rear- 
ing seemed to be conducive to the most 
rapid development of the identification 
process? 

Our method of study of this problem 
has involved two things: 

First, an attempt to measure each 
child’s identification level, 

Second, to gain an understanding of 
the methods of child-rearing his par- 
ents have used with him. 

By comparing the child’s develop- 
mental level with the child-rearing 
practices he has experienced, we have 
hopes of being able to single out some 
of the child-rearing experiences that 
increase or decrease the rate of devel- 
opment of identification. 

The first problem we faced, of course, 
was the measurement of identification 
itself. There are several kinds of be- 
havior that appear to be largely influ- 
enced by this hypothetical process. 
These include self-control (as contrasted 
with direct personal control by parents 
or teachers), the development of atti- 
tudes and interests that are appropriate 
to the child’s own sex, and the develop- 
ment of adult-like interests and moral 
standards. 

This last mentioned kind of behavior 
would include such a thing as taking 
a disciplinary attitude toward other 
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children when the other children have 
disobeyed rules, or of warning other 
children of physical dangers when such 
might be in the offing, or stating of rules 
to help other children guide their be- 
havior correctly, or the actual perform- 
ance of adult kinds of services such as 
helping to serve food, voluntarily offer- 
ing to clean up messes, or spontaneous- 
ly taking on household jobs or chores. 

Our second problem was to get some 
measure of the methods of child train- 
ing used by the child’s parents. In or- 
der to find how these experiences affect- 
ed the rate of development of the child, 
we needed to know how the parents felt 
about many of the problems of child- 
rearing, what their attitudes were to- 
ward different kinds of child behavior, 
.and how they reacted to many of the 
things their children did. 


Design of the Research 


There were two main questions to 
which we sought answers. The first of 
these was a very primitive one. It 
stemmed from our initial uncertainty as 
to whether there is indeed such a pro- 
cess as identification which is respons- 
ible for the development of the various 
kinds of child behavior described above. 
While there are a good many clinical 
observations which suggest the exist- 
ence of such a process, there is not yet 
much clear, objective evidence to show 
just how much we can rely on its exist- 
ence. 

If there is such a process, then we 
ought to find that a child who has pro- 
gressed quite far in the development of 
self-control would also have progress- 
ed quite far in the development of oth- 
er kinds of behavior that are presumed 
to depend on the identification process. 
In other words, there ought to be a pos- 
itive correlation among measures of 
different kinds of so called “identifica- 
tion behaviors.” 

The first of our two problems, then, 
was to devise ways of measuring the 
level of development in each of these 
areas of behavior, and of finding the 
degree to which the developmental lev- 
els were similar for a given child in 
different areas. 

The second problem had to do with 
the relationship between the child 
training practices and attitudes of a 
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child’s parents and the level of devel- 
opment the child showed in the various 
kinds of “identification behavior.” 


The solution to this second problem 
may seem to depend on the answer we 
get to the first problem. That is, there 
would seem to be no point in studying 
the parent-child relationship if there 
appears to be no evidence that an 
identification process actually exists! 
However, the kinds of behavior that 
we measured in the children were of 
such intrinsic interest in their own right 
that it will be very valuable to know 
the child training sources of them even 
if the different kinds of behavior in the 
children are not much related to one 
another. 

In other words, it will be well worth 
finding out what kinds of child training 
procedures tend to speed up or slow 
down the development of masculine 
interests in boys and feminine interests 
in girls even if these particular aspects 
of the children’s behavior are not in the 
least bit related to the rate of develop- 
ment the children show with respect 
to other alleged consequences of identi- 





Observers making time sample in the nursery 
school. 


fication, such as self-control in situa- 
tions involving temptation, or the use 
of rules in guiding other children. So, 
regardless of how the first part of the 
investigation turns out, the second part 
will still be of considerable value. 


The Research Program 


During the past summer, 41 families 
collaborated with us on the research 
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and all but one of these were able to 
complete their participation in the pro- 
ject. We had prepared some 14 differ- 
ent “little test” situations for the chil- 
dren, and every one of the 40 children 
completed every one of the test situa- 
tions! 

In addition, we observed the children 
during much of their free play in the 
nursery school setting itself. The heroic 
efforts of all the mothers to make sure 
that their children were in school on 
schedule made it possible for us to get 
entirely adequate measures of the ex- 
pressed behavior and social activity of 
every single child. 

Every mother devoted half of two 
afternoons to the interviews, and every 
father gave at least an hour and a half 
interview. On top of all this, the moth- 
ers filled out a set of long and tiresome 
interviews during the last week of 
school. 

To the best of my knowledge, no re- 
search project of this size and extent, 
involving so many researchers (11) and 
the cooperation of so many parents (80) 
and children (40) and teachers (4), has 
ever before achieved such a _ record 


(100%). 


Measuring the Children’s 
Developmental Level 


It would take a 50 page single-spaced 
document to describe the full details of 
all the observations we made of the 
children. A few examples will give a 
pretty good idea of how we went about 
measuring the child behavior variables 
that have been mentioned earlier in this 
report. 

1. Direct Observation. We had 4 full- 
time observers who had been trained 
in a special and quite precise technique 
of observing certain kinds of behavior 
in the children. There were 40 categor- 
ies of behavior in which we were inter- 
ested. These included several different 
kinds of dependent behavior (e.g., spon- 
taneously expressing affection for an 
adult or another child, asking questions 
repetitively, giving information unnec- 
essarily, holding onto an adult, etc.); 
several varieties of adult behavior (e.g., 
quoting rules to another child, spon- 
taneously helping with chores around 
the nursery school, etc.); and several 
kinds of aggressive behavior. 
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Every day we made out a fresh sche- 
dule, on the basis of a table of random 
numbers, for deciding which observer 
should observe which child at what time 
during the morning. An observer would 
follow a child for ten minutes, record- 
ing which of the various categories of 
behavior the child was displaying dur- 
ing each of the 20 half-minute intervals 
during that ten minute period. This 
provided us with a quantitative mea- 
sure of the frequency with which each 
kind of behavior occurred in the nurs- 
ery school. 

Actually, we were able to get a 7% 
to 10% sample of the entire time that 
the children were in the nursery school. 
This is a very large sample for this type 
of investigation, and our initial exami- 
nation of the data suggests that the mea- 
sures we obtained provided quite a 
stable indication of the children’s be- 
havior, stable in the sense that the way 
the child acted during one week was, 
on the average, a reasonably accurate 
picture of the way he acted during oth- 
er weeks. 

(A parenthetical remark is in order 
for those parents who have a streak of 
common-sense economy in their souls: 
you can well imagine how expensive it 
is—in time, money, and sheer energy— 
to design and carry out this kind of an 
observation procedure. You are also 
well aware of the great contribution 
of time and energy made by the fath- 
ers and mothers to the process of mea- 
suring child training, via the interviews. 

(It seemed sensible to us, therefore, 
that we should try to be as economical 
as possible with both the parents’ time 
and our observers’ energies. To this 
end, we added several categories, to 
our observation schedule, that had no- 
thing to do with the process of identi- 
fication but which are important to oth- 
er problems in the general field of chil- 
dren’s personality development. 

(For example, we found it possible 
at no extra effort whatever—either in 
the observations or the interviews—to 
test an important hypothesis concern- 
ing the child training correlates of cer- 
tain kinds of independence behavior in 
the children. The parents and children 
who participated in the research can be 
assured that we did our best to make 
maximal use of their contribution.) 


2. Standardized assessment situa- 
tions. Although we could get a good 
many measures of the various identi- 
fication behaviors from the children’s 
free activity in the nursery school, we 
needed more standardized measures for 
some things. The reason was this: the 
free play situation in nursery school 
(or any other part of life, for that mat- 
ter!) is never exactly the same for any 
two children. 

Therefore, the measures one gets of 
any two children are not taken under 
quite the same stimulus conditions. No 
two children ever play with exactly the 
same friends; they have different inter- 
ests in play materials; they have differ- 
ent attachments to teachers; therefore, 
the standardized observations, as de- 
scribed above, are never completely 
comparable from one child to another 
even though they may be relatively 
stable for any one child from week to 
week. 

We designed several test situations 
that had to do with sex-appropriate be- 
havior, for example. One test involved 
presenting a series of little drawings to 
the children that showed adults in typ- 
ical household activities which were ap- 
propriate or inappropriate for the 
adult’s sex. 

For instance, one pair of pictures 
showed a man raking the leaves in the 
yard and a woman sweeping the floor 
in the house; another pair showed a 
man washing dishes with an apron on 
and a woman in coveralls changing a 
tire on the car. The child to whom these 
pictures were presented was asked 
which one “he’d like to be or do.” 





Resistance to temptation experiment. 
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In another situation, which was per- 
haps a little more life-like, an estimate 
was obtained of each child’s “self-con- 
trol.” In this situation the child was 
taken into one of the observation rooms 
by one of the researchers (who had 
made it his aim to become a good friend 
of the child, well in advance) and shown 
a “fabulous” toy that was set up in one 
corner of the room. 

For boys, this was an army camp, 
with airplanes that shot plastic bullets, 
a helicopter that would really fly, and 
various other gadgets of an entrancing 
character. 

For girls, it was a wonderful girl doll 
that all the girls went “Oh” and “Ah” 
about (she had at least a million dif- 
ferent clothes and appurtenances, in 
the opinion of our men _ researchers, 
though this may be a slight exaggera- 
tion). 

Then the person who had taken the 
child into the room asked the child to 
perform a certain task while the adult 
went out of the room for a few minutes. 
This task was not especially interesting 
to the child, nor was it exactly boring; 
but in contrast to the “fabulous toy” in 
the other corner of the room, this task 
was definitely less entrancing. How- 
ever, the child was asked to continue 
with the task until the adult returned 
and not to play with the wonderful toy 
until then. 


The adult then left the room and the 
child was observed through the one- 
way-mirror for several minutes. Even- 
tually, as you would expect, every child 
gave in to his strong desire to leave 
the unexciting task and get over to the 
wonderful toy corner!. What we used 
as a measure of self-control was the 
length of time before the child gave in 
and went over to the corner. 


There were two or three other rather 
life-like little situations of this same 
sort, and of course every child “gave 
in.” The children did differ somewhat 
in how long it took them to do so, how- 
ever. We call this a measure of self- 
control because we carefully eliminated 
the actual social control that would be 
represented by an adult’s being present 
in the room all the time. 


3. Measures of fantasy behavior. 
There were three kinds of fantasy be- 
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havior that seem to us to be related to 
identification. 

One of these is the playing of adult 
roles in game situations, as in the house- 
keeping corner at the nursery school, 
or in the truck and building block cor- 
ner. 


A second is in a permissive doll play 
situation, in which a child is given a 
family of dolls and a small doll house 
and told that he can show everything 
that goes on in that family and that 
house. The children carry out all kinds 
of household activities, and in the course 
of doing so, use the different dolls as 
agents of different kinds of actions. One 
measure which has been found to be 
quite relevant to the identification prob- 
lem is the relative frequency with 
which the parent dolls are used as 
agents as compared with the child dolls. 


A third device is a little puppet show 
in which the observer tells the child 
a brief story, acting it out with the dolls 
or puppets, and then stops right in the 
middle of the story and asks the child to 
finish it. We used a set of stories for 
this test that showed a child getting into 
some kind of mischief and doing some- 
thing his father or mother had told 
him he should not do. 


What we were interested in, in this in- 
stance, was whether the child finished 
the story by having the puppet confess 
or apologize or whether the puppet just 
got away with his mischief. Our pre- 
sumption here is that “confession” and 
“apology” represent a more advanced 
development of conscience, and identi- 
fication with parental values, than other 
kinds of responses would represent. 
(This is pure hypothesis, of course, and 
we will know only after we examine 
the data whether there is any relation- 
ship between this measure and our var- 
ious other measures of identification 
behavior.) 


4. Child’s reaction to the mother. 
Each of the mothers came to the nurs- 
ery school twice for an interview. Dur- 
ing the half hour preceding the inter- 
view, she spent the time in one of the 
observation rooms with her child. On 
each of the two occasions, the mother 
was asked to structure the situation 
somewhat for the child in order that 
we might get some estimates of the 


child’s behavior in the presence of the 
mother. 

It will be noted that in the various 
assessment situations we have described 
above, under Section 2, a child was eith- 
er alone or with an adult whom he con- 
sidered a friend but who had no family 
connection with him. In the general 
everyday observation situation in the 
nursery school, the child was mainly 
in the presence of other children and 
a teacher. For various reasons, we also 
wanted to obtain a measure of the 
child’s behavior in the presence of the 
mother. 

To this end, we took a tape recording 
of everything the child said during the 
two half-hour periods and these will be 
scored with reference to such matters 
as how many times the child interrupt- 
ed the mother when she was busy, how 
many times he asked for help in the 
difficult game of fishing, and how much 
annoyance he showed when either the 
telephones did not work or the fish 
slipped off his hook. 

(These references are to the “struc- 
turing” tasks the mothers were asked 
to use in the two half-hour periods. 
There were two in each period, each to 
be carried on for 15 minutes. They in- 
cluded: 1) playing with some toys while 
the mother filled out a questionnaire, 
2) carrying on telephone conversations 
according to a prescribed schedule, 3) 
doing a series of jig-saw puzzles, and 
4) fishing in a tank for some metal fish 
that had loops on them that could be 
caught by the hook on the child’s fish- 
pole.) 

5. Parents’ reports of child behavior 
at home. There are many kinds of be- 
havior in the family situatio: that no 
one but the parents ever really has an 
opportunity to observe. Parents will no 
doubt recall that in our interviews we 
asked a great many questions about 
how the child acted at home with re- 
spect to a number of different situa- 
tions. For example, we were interested 
in getting an estimate of how much de- 
pendency the child showed toward his 
parents under ordinary everyday cir- 
cumstances. 

Our reason for this is that the de- 
velopment of a fairly strong depen- 
dency motive, and the maintenance of 
it through the first six years of life, is 
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believed to be a necessary precondition 
for the development of identification. 
We want to find out whether there is a 
positive relationship between these two 
kinds of positive behavior. 

Another area of behavior that we 
asked about was the child’s general mis- 
chievousness and obedience, since our 
thought was that the parents would 
have a pretty good notion as to how 
much self-control the child showed at 
home, that is, whether he got into mis- 
chief when not watched, whether he 
was obedient as a rule, and whether 
he did or did not do quite a few for- 
bidden acts such as playing with fire, 
teasing animals, or getting angry at the 
parents. 

Surprisingly enough, there has been 
almost no investigation of the extent 
to which parents’ reports of the child’s 
behavior in the home corresponds to 
measures obtained in a laboratory set- 
ting such as that described above in 
Section 4. This methodological finding 
alone will be almost as valuable as our 
findings about identification for a num- 
ber of research laboratories across the 
country; several investigators are anx- 
ious to know the results in order to plan 
their own future research. 

It is obviously a lot easier on a moth- 
er to report her child’s behavior in an 
interview than it is to come to a labora- 
tory with her child—two or three or 
four times—and try to get the child to 
act “naturally.” If these two measures 
(interview and observation) pretty well 
correspond to one another, the efficiency 
of future research will be considerably 
enhanced. 


Measurement of the Parent’s Attitude 
and Child Training Methods 


In addition to the reports on the chil- 
dren’s behavior, we obtained from both 
parents a good deal of information 
about their ways of bringing up their 
children. The father and the mother 
interviews were quite similar in most 
respects, except that we did not ask the 
fathers a long series of questions about 
the early feeding and toilet training of 
the child, or about the family’s housing 
or who did the caretaking in the child’s 
infancy. 

However, both parents were asked 
about their choice of disciplinary meth- 
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ods, the kinds of rewards and punish- 
ments used in controlling the child, the 
extent to which the parents assigned 
chores, and the ways in which they had 
tried to develop obedience and indepen- 
dence in the child. The aim of the in- 
terview was to secure reasonably exact 
statements about the methods the par- 
ents had used in handling the child in 
respect to a number of variables that 
we think are likely to be related to 
the development of self-control, sex- 
typing, and adult-role behavior. 

We have developed about 150 rating 
scales which we will use for quantify- 
ing the interview material. For ex- 
ample, one question in the interview 
referred to what the parent did when 
the child was unusually good for a per- 
iod of time. The replies to this ques- 
tion enable us to estimate how much 
spontaneous praise the parent tends to 
use. 

We have found that there is great 
variation in this. Some parents take 
good behavior very much for granted 
and are happy when they see it, but 
they do little or nothing special about 
it. They simply maintain a home in 
which good behavior is pretty much ex- 
pected. Other parents take a very posi- 
tive view of what they call good be- 
havior, and make an effort to praise 
it whenever it occurs. 

Or take another example. We asked 
the fathers one special question about 
how much time they spent alone with 
their child and what they usually did 
during that time. The answers to this 
question varied considerably. One fath- 
er is away so much that he has practi- 





Using pictures in sex-appropriate choices 
experiment. 
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cally no time except an occasional Sun- 
day when he can be with the child. An- 
other father works almost entirely at 
home and is able to take off a few min- 
utes or half an hour quite frequently 
to sit and talk with his child or play 
with him or take him on little trips 
around the neighborhood. 

These matters are important because 
one hypothesis we want to investigate 
is that the more time a father spends 
in actual contact with his son, the more 
rapidly the boy will develop his mascu- 
line adult-role behavior characteristics. 


Publication 


We have a great many other hy- 
potheses that we will be able to test 
with these data, once the data have been 
analyzed. This analysis will take a year 
or more, however, and it is not likely 
that we will have any answers to our 
questions much before next fall. The 
analysis of the interviews, especially, is 
a very time-consuming task. Eventual- 
ly, we will hope to publish a report of 
the findings in a technical monograph, 
and when that time comes, we will 
make sure that all the families who par- 
ticipated are informed about it. 


In connection with the matter of pub- 
lication, there is one point that I think 
should be mentioned again. I think we 
emphasized it fairly strongly, last June, 
at the very beginning of the project, 
when we had a meeting of the parents 
at the nursery school, but it is worth 
repeating. This is that all of the data 
are entirely anonymous. 

None of the analyses to be made of 
the observations or tests or interviews 
will involve any reference to individual 
children. They will be entirely of a 
statistical kind. Even in our data files 
every child and every parent has 
achieved an extraordinary anonymity. 

For example, when the interviews 
were transcribed, the typists eliminated 
all personal names, substituting “moth- 
er” for a husband’s first-name reference 
to his wife, or “child” for a first-name 
reference to the youngster in the fam- 
ily. As a matter of fact, every item of 
information we collected is currently 
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being converted to a coded number that 
will ultimately be a punched hole in an 
IBM card! 

And now one final point. We do not 
have any value judgments as to the 
goodness or badness of high or low 
identification at the present age of the 
children. None of the youngsters whom 
we saw in the study appeared to us to 
be in any way outside the normal range 
of children of this age on any of the 
kinds of behavior that we studied. Some 
were more adult-oriented than others, 
some were less sex-typed than others, 
some showed a more advanced develop- 
ment of self-control than others. But 
every child was within what seemed to 
us to be a comfortable middle range on 
all of these variables. 

Doubtless there are questions you 
would like to ask about these things. 
And doubtless many of these questions 
are ones to which we do not know the 
answers. We don’t know, for example, 
whether high self-control at this age is 
something that remains consistent in 
later years or not. There is a little evi- 
dence that it does, but the evidence is 
not very strong. This will be a problem 
for future investigations. 

In the meantime, our concern is to 
discover what kinds of childhood ex- 
periences lead to what kinds of behav- 
ior in the child at the late pre-school 
age. When we know that, we may be 
able to move on to later ages and study 
the consistency of effbcts of these early 
experiences on the school age child or 
adolescent. Perhaps we may eventually 
even know something about where our 
own adult identifications come from— 
and where they are taking us. 


Two further reports on this research 
project will be published in the next 
issue of the JOURNAL. These will 
include a description of the nursery 
school teacher’s role in the project and 
a presentation of one piece of the re- 
search the project produced which has 
special significance for nursery school 
teachers. 
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Let’s Talk Legislation . . 


“Let’s Talk Legislation” again departs 
in this issue from its more usual format 
to bring to our readers a first-hand re- 
port on a national conference held in 
November. This was the very first na- 
tional conference to be called on the 
specific topic of Day Care for Children. 

Although the primary purpose of the 
sessions convened in the Nation’s Capi- 
tol was not the enactment of legislation, 
the legislative outcomes could bring 
about significant changes in the lives 
of countless children if even a part of 
the recommendations are acted upon on 
Federal, State and local levels in the 
coming months when Congress and 
State legislatures again are in session. 
Therefore, the following report is sub- 
mitted. 


On the National Level: The National 
Conference on Day Care for Children 


The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor invited ap- 
proximately 500 persons representing 
voluntary and public agencies, citizen 
and professional organizations, labor 
and management, throughout the na- 
tion, to attend the National Conference 
on Day Care for Children held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 16, 17 and 18. 

Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to 
the Secretary of Labor, presided at the 
opening session, saying that the purpose 
of the Conference was “to encourage 
development of day care services for 
children who need them—to find where 
more emphasis is needed—to find how 
services can be best developed to 
strengthen family life—and finally to 
encourage citizens and local, state and 
national organizations to play a more 
important part in day care projects and 
contribute to their establishment and 
operation.” 

The crux of the problem is this: in the 
United States, there are almost eight 
million women working full time with 
children under 18. Three million are 
mothers of children under 12. There 
are not enough day care centers to care 
for these boys and girls. What is hap- 
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pening to them during the day? Who 
is taking care of them and how? Ac- 
cording to a census report of May, 1958, 
that year 400,000 children under 12 had 
to care for themselves while their moth- 
ers worked. 

A symposium entitled, “Day Care: A 
Response to Social Change,” followed 
the opening talk by Mrs. Leopold and a 
message of greeting by Mrs. Katherine 
B. Oettinger, Chief, Children’s Bureau. 

Dr. Ewan Clague, Commissioner, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, spoke on “Economic 
Change.” The percentage of women 
workers in the nation’s labor force has 
risen from 18% in 1900 to 3344% (23 
million) in 1960. Out of one-third of 
the women in the labor force in March 
of 1959, almost half had children under 
six years. 

In predicting changes for the future, 
Dr. Clague said that the labor force will 
increase by 13 million by 1970, and one- 
half of the additional workers will be 
women. The proportion of women with 
children will increase accordingly and 
there will be a continuing growth in 
the number of white collar workers. 

Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, Professor of 
Anthropology, New York University, 
spoke on “Social and Cultural Changes.” 
She discussed the values of studying 
other cultures and societies in order to 
evaluate our own and the changes in 
it; ours are primarily changes in mater- 
ial things, such as rockets and split level 
houses. The greatest problem we face 
is the fact that it is the adults who must 
adjust to cultural changes. For our chil- 
dren this is the only world they have 
ever known. 


What shall we do about the over- 
emphasis on materialism in our culture? 
How disparate are the two cultures, the 
American dream and the American re- 
ality? It is up to youth to bring these 
two worlds together. Can we teach in- 
dependence and individualism at the 
same time as we teach conformity? We 
should recognize the need to _ build 
stronger inner defenses in children to 
help them to face the man-made reali- 
ties of today. 
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Mrs. Randolph Guggenheimer, Presi- 
dent, National Committee for the Day 
Care of Children, answered the ques- 
tion, “Why Day Care?” In her words, 
it is “because we have accepted the 
philosophy that we are our brothers 
keepers.” Day care is only one of the 
many complex services needed for to- 
day’s family, but one of the most im- 
portant. 

We still need to find out, of the many 
types of day care needed, what the spe- 
cifics are. We tend to apologize for day 
care and to express ambivalence in our 
attitude toward women’s role in society. 
Day care should be used to strengthen 
family life—not just for economic rea- 
sons. 

Mrs. Guggenheimer concluded her 
speech with reading of a letter received 
from the President-elect which express- 
ed the view that “in addition to Federal 
leadership to control and prevent ju- 
venile delinquency, we must have pro- 
vision for day care centers for children 
whose mothers are unavailable during 
the day.” 

Mr. Joseph H. Reid, Executive Direc- 
tor, Child Welfare League of America, 
spoke on “Day Care as an Essential 
Child Welfare Service.” Day care must 
be recognized as a significant service 
essential in our culture. However, Mr. 
Reid warned that we must be aware 
that there are many different kinds of 
“culture” in our society, and that what 
we term “our culture” is not necessarily 
what is best. 

There is always a lag between the 
culture as we think of it and the actual- 
ity. Therefore, problems often exist 
long before solutions are offered. Day 
care service was first directed toward 
orphans and the children of widows; 
its primary objective was to help the 
children of the poor. 

Women who work today come from 
all economic groups, but we must not 
lose sight of our first concept of day care, 
ie., that it is a service provided to 
strengthen family life. 

Mr. Reid emphasized that components 
of good day care service must include 
good educational and good health ser- 
vices since day care is needed by chil- 
dren whose parents cannot assume all 
of their child-rearing responsibilities. 


Mr. Reid cautioned against advocat- 
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ing or “selling” day care for children 
unless it is absolutely necessary. We do 
not yet know all that we need to know 
about how the young child is affected 
by separation from the family. Good 
day care can be a preventive for taking 
children out of their homes 24 hours a 
day. 

Agencies and institutions providing 
these services must make sure that par- 
ents do not develop a feeling of inade- 
quacy because too much of the parental 
responsibility is usurped by others. 

Mr. Reid concluded his remarks with 
a rather startling question—considering 
the fact that he was addressing an aud- 
ience to a large extent composed of pro- 
fessional people. His question was, 
“Have we become too ‘professionaliz- 
ed’? Are our present standards in day 
care already outmoded?” 

Following this symposium, the con- 
ferees separated into discussion groups 
dealing with various phases of day care, 
such as standards, community responsi- 
bility, financing, essential elements in a 
good community day care program, va- 
rieties of services to meet special day 
care needs, teacher education, and the 
like. 

In the evening, a film, “Children of 
Change,” made under auspices of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, National Men- 
tal Health Film Board and the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Welfare, 
was presented. 

Section 8, in which this reporter par- 
ticipated, discussed Fact Finding under 
the heading of Promoting of Com- 
munity Responsibility. Dr. Edward 
Schwartz of the University of Chicago 
was leader. This group stressed the im- 
portance of obtaining comprehensive 
and reliable statistics on the kind and 
volume of day care services which are 
currently being provided. The prob- 
lems involved in financing and conduct- 
ing surveys to determine the real needs 
for these services in any given com- 
munity were explored. 

Members of the group, who came 
from many different parts of the nation, 
deplored the fact that, with the present 
lack of funds for such studies, local com- 
munities on the whole have adequate 
knowledge only of the children who are 
receiving the benefit of services, but 
little or nothing is known about the 


thousands of children for whom no pro- 
vision has been made. 

In the final session of the Conference, 
Mrs. Leopold spoke of the nation’s de- 
mand for manpower and “womanpow- 
er” resources, stressed the vital import- 
ance of providing the best care and edu- 
cational guidance for the children of 
women who must work outside the 
home. 

She said, “The young child’s need for 
love and security is rooted in the home, 
but when it becomes necessary for the 
mother to work outside the home, we 
must guarantee that the child receive 
not only adequate care, but the kind of 
care which will foster this feeling of se- 
curity and which will help him develop 
all of his talents as an individual.” 

Secretary Arthur Fleming of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, referring to statistics presented at 
the opening session by Dr. Clague of 
the Department of Labor, emphatically 
told the assemblage at the final lunch- 
eon meeting, that the major problem 
which confronts the nation today is that 
of production. 

Whether or not there is agreement 
about women working outside the home, 
the problem of productivity cannot be 
solved unless many more women join 
the labor force. Failure to provide day 
care services “penalizes” children and 
the nation because it prevents children 
from “achieving their highest potential.” 

The Federal Government, he said, 
must assume leadership in identifying 
goals in this field and in determining 
how federal, state, local and private 
agencies can achieve them. 

Conference recommendations pre- 
sented by group sections urged that 
Congress give an “early priority” to 
the need for increased federal, state 
and local funds for day care programs 
since experience has shown that day 
care needs cannot be met without ade- 
quate public funds. 

Other recommendations were for: 

More research to determine fam- 
ily and community needs; 

Encouragement of colleges and 
universities to assume leadership 
in providing more fully for the edu- 
cational preparation of teachers in 
this field so standards equal to 
other areas of education are met; 
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Provision of more facilities for 
the day care of school-age children; 

Cooperation of all agencies, pub- 
lic and private, in the establish- 
ment of uniformly higher stand- 
ards for all day care programs for 
children, whether under public or 
private auspices; 

More effective use of existing 
funds for the preparation and in- 
service education of personnel 
through scholarships, educational 
leaves and the like; 

The development in every com- 
munity of a climate of opinion fully 
accepting day care as one of today’s 
necessary means of supplementing 
and strengthening family life in our 
complex society. 


NANE’s President Edna Mohr, a busy 
participant in the Washington confer- 
ence, sends the following two items of 
interest. 

NANE postition statement adopted by 
the Board November 12, 1960: 

NANE takes a stand to recognize the 
responsibility of governmental facilities 
for standards of care of young children 
in groups, and urges local groups to sup- 
port the establishment and strengthen- 
ing of appropriate governmental agenc- 
ies, such as Departments of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 


Pennsylvania 

A law, which became effective in May. 
1960, was passed by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature for the licensing by the De- 
partment of Public Welfare of Indepen- 
dent (proprietary) Day Care Centers 
and Family Day Care Homes. 

This law affects the ‘Nursery Schools 
formerly licensed by the Department of 
Public Instruction which operated as 
Day Nurseries (operating longer than 
the regular school day). 

Through a cooperative arrangement 
between the two departments any day 
care center licensed by the Department 
of Public Welfare may also be licensed 
as a Nursery School by the Department 
of Public Instruction if it meets their 
standards for teachers. 

(Note: This changes the Pennsylvania 
picture as reported in the last issue of 


the Journal.) 
THERESA S. MAHLER 
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On the Staff Side. . 


Position: 

Day care consultant in Morocco. 
Job: 

Developing programs for pre-school 
children. Training indigenous person- 
nel and technical consultation on all 
aspects of day care programs. 
Qualifications: 

Training in early childhood education 
and experience as administrator or sup- 
ervisor of day care center. Experience 
in teacher training desirable. Know- 
ledge of French desirable or must be 
acquired. 

Salary: 

Based on training and experience. 
For further information, contact: 

Mrs. Henrietta Buchman 

American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee 

3 East 54th Street 

New ork 22, New York 





Position: 

Group care supervisor in Kansas 
Job: 

Supervisory and advisory service to 
group care centers for children. 
Qualifications: 

College degree and one year graduate 
training in nursery education; five years 
experience in nursery education, two of 
which as supervisor. 

Salary: 

Based on training and experience. 
For further information, contact: 

Mrs. Dorothy W. Bradley, Director 

Division of Child Welfare Services 

State Department of Social Welfare 

State Office Building 

Topeka, Kansas 


Position: 

Day Care Consultant, Division of 
Children and Youth, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Wisconsin. 

Job: 

Study licensing of nursery schools 
and day care centers. Consultation ser- 
vice to administrators and applicants for 
licenses. Participation in conferences 
and workshops. 

Qualifications: 

A masters degree in social work or 

training in nursery education. Seven 
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years experience in social work or nurs- 
ery education, two of which supervisory, 
administrative or consultation. 
Salary: 

Based on training and experience. 
For further information, contact: 

Miss Dorothy Waite, Director 

Division of Children and Youth 

385 State Office Building 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Position: 


Director of The Children’s School, 
— Oaks, Pasadena, California. 

Job: 

Direct community nursery school and 
kindergarten serving 150 families. Chil- 
dren’s school is integrally related to 
total school program which includes 
upper division and graduate specialized 
college and community services provid- 
ing field study opportunities for gradu- 
ate students in nursing, medicine, social 
work, psychology and the ministry. 
Qualifications: 

Masters degree, experience in work 
with parents, administration and super- 
vision. 

Salary: 

Open 
For further information, contact: 

Evangeline Burgess, Director 

Pacific Oaks Friends School 

714 West California Boulevard 

Pasadena 2, California 


Position: 


Director, Sierra Madre Community 
Nursery School, Sierra Madre, Californ- 
ia. 

Job: 

Responsibility for developing and 
maintaining the curriculum, educational 
philosophy and standards of the school. 
Qualifications: 

College degree with specialization in 
nursery school administration or equiv- 
alent experience. Age not a factor. 
Salary: 

Open. 

For further information, contact: 

Mrs. John Veblen 

Chairman, Personnel Committee 

701 E. Sierra Madre Boulevard 

Sierra Madre, California 
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Time Out for Reading . . 


We are not sure whether more and 
more people are writing more and more 
books and pamphlets, or just that a 
greater number are finding their way to 
the Editorial Committee of the JOUR- 
NAL. 


In any case, it seems to be an alive 
and growing trend, and gives evidence 
of activity going on in all parts of the 
country. 


The significant thing is that so many 
people want to tell others through the 
channels of printed communication. 
Here is a selection. 


Up to Date. 
A Bibliography of Recent Books for 


Teachers of Young Children. Eliot-Pear- 
son Alumnae Association, Tufts Univers- 


ity, Medford 55, Massachusetts. Price: 
60 cents. 
This bibliography includes _ books, 


pamphlets and publications which have 
appeared during the past five years, in 
the field of early childhood education. 


The groupings are well planned. They 
are presented as lists which provide sug- 
gestions for “keeping up to date” rather 
than an attempt to be all inclusive. 


There are some gaps in the choice of 
material, but it is reported that further 
lists are in preparation which will in- 
clude these. 


This bibliography should be of special 
value to new teachers who are often be- 
wildered by the quantity of reading 
which is continually appearing, and who 
often tend to read nothing rather than 
wade in. 


Cooperative Nursery Schools. 


A Handbook for Parents. Montgomery 
County Council of Cooperative Nursery 
Schools, P. O. Box 1624, Wheaton, Mary- 
land. Price: $1.00. 


A very fine addition to the steadily 
growing list of materials about the or- 


ganization and administration of coop- 
erative nursery schools, has been pub- 
lished by the Montgomery County 
Council. 


It has been prepared for the member 
schools of the Council, but its value ex- 
tends far beyond. It is well organized 
and well written. It sticks to essentials, 
both of procedure and of philosophy, 
and does not attempt to launch into a 
complete or complex discussion of 
either. 


This is a sound focus for these ques- 
tions are ones which the parents and 
teachers of every school must resolve 
in terms of their own group. 


Here is a handbook that will be of 
help to schools already established and 
those in the beginning stages of plan- 
ning. 


Values in Early Childhood Education. 


Elizabeth Mechem Fuller. National Edu- 
cation Association, Department of Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Price: 60 cents. 


This is one of the most outstanding 
pamphlets to appear during the past 
year. 


Its seventy-one pages contain on ex- 
cellent presentation of the current and 
recent research in early childhood edu- 
cation and a fine bibliography of refer- 
ences. 


“Everyone has a stake in improving 
the quality of early education wherever 
and whenever opportunities present 
themselves. The greatest hope for such 
improvement lies in good research.” 


Here is evidence of what is being done. 
Further, “it is the task of the educator 
to translate the research contributions 
into action and to remain receptive to 
the continuing process of evaluation and 
re-evaluation.” 


This speaks to teachers....all of us. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


WE BELIEVE 
That nursery education can best be served by strengthening the programs of 
local organizations. Committees are at work planning ways to improve communi- 
cation and cooperation among local, state and regional groups concerned with 


young children. 

YOU CAN HELP 
By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the voice that speaks in be- 
half of young children. You can help in the process of welding together people 
throughout the world who have a primary interest in the field of nursery edu- 
cation. 





Student membership $ 2.50 
(a person whose primary occupation is that of student) 

Regular membership 5.50 

Sustaining membership $10.00 and up 


(a person who wishes to express active concern and interest in NANE) 


Life membership $100.00 


Arrangements for installment payment can be made with the treasurer. 











Fiscal year: October 1 through September 30. Members joining after December 
31 will receive only Journals published after receipt of membership. 


If you hold membership in one or more affiliated groups and wish to have 50 
cents of your national dues refunded to one of these groups, choose the ONE to 
which you wish the rebate sent, indicating the name of the group in the approp- 
riate space below. 


Subscriptions to the JOURNAL without membership in the National Association 
for Nursery Education are available only to libraries at $4.00 a year. 


To: NANE Headquarters Office 
155 East Ohio Street - Room 200 
Chicago 11, Illinois Date 


- 


Enclosed are annual membership dues in the amount of 
TTA as SE , of which $2.00 is for subscription to the 
Journal of Nursery Education for one year: 


Membership in Affiliated Group______-____________________- 
(to which 50c rebate should be sent) 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Its purpose is twofold. First to provide a medium for advancement and en- 
couragement of the purpose of nursery education through meetings, publications 


and like means of endeavor. 


Second, to provide a means whereby those who are interested in nursery edu- 
cation can, as an organized group, cooperate with other agencies concerned with 
the education and well-being of young children. 

The National Association for Nursery Education believes that the interests of 
young children may be served most effectively through the combined efforts 
of groups organized at the local, state, regional and national levels. 


The following groups are affiliated with the NANE: 


Arizona Association for Nursery Education 

Association for Nursery Schools—Chicago 

Austin Pre-School Association, Austin, Texas 

Baltimore Association for Pre-School 
Education 

Bergen County Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Boston Association for Nursery Education 

Buffalo Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

California Association for Nursery Education 

Capital District Chapter New York State 
Association for Nursery Education 

Central Chapter—New Jersey Association for 
Nursery Education 

Cleveland Association for Nursery Education 

Dept. of Early Childhood Education at 
Florida A. & M. University 

Early Childhood Education—Council of New 
York City 

Essex-Hudson Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Hartford Association for Nursery Education, 
Connecticut 

Houston Area Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation, Texas 

Iowa Association for Nursery Education 

Ithaca Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

Kansas Pre-School Association 

Lakeshore Council of Cooperative Pre-Schools, 
Montreal, Canada 

Mid-Fairfield Pre-School Association, 
Connecticut 

Midwestern Association for Nursery Education 

Milwaukee Association for Nursery Education 

Minnesota Preschool Educational Association 

Missouri State Council for Nursery Education 

Morris-Union Chapter of the New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 


Nassau-Suffolk Council for Nursery 
Education,, New York 

New England Association for Nursery 
Education 

New York State Association for Nursery 
Education 

Northern Virginia Federation of Cooperative 
Schools 

Nursery Association of Greater Kansas City 

Oregon Association for Nursery Education 

Phoenix College Child Study Club 

Potomac Association for Cooperative 
Teachers, Maryland 

Preschool Association of Metropolitan Detroit 

Pre-School Education Council of Greater 
Cincinnati 

Puget Sound Association for Nursery 
Education, Seattle 

Rhode Island Association for Nursery 
Education 

Rochester Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

St. Louis Nursery Education Council 

South Dakota State College—Dept. Child 
Development 

South Fairfield Association for Nursery 
Education, Connecticut 

Syraucse Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

Tennessee Association for Children Under Six 


Utah Association for Nursery Education 

Virginia Association for Early Childhood 
Education 

Westchester Nursery School Council, New 
York 

Western Massachusetts Association for 
Nursery Education 

Worcester Area Association for Nursery 
Education, Massachusetts 


If your local, state or regional group is not affiliated with the national organi- 


zation, write for information on group 


affiliation. Address: 


The National Association for Nursery Education 


155 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Name of Organization_____-_____-___-__- 
Name of person requesting information_ 
ERE A Pe ae eee Tet oe 


Relationship to above organization______ 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Questions and Answers About Nursery Schools 


NEES SEE SS SSR LAPS eo Po $ .05 
Seocners in a Cooperative Nursery Selieol.................__.. =. $ .45 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery Schools _____.._..-.._- $ .15 
oun Comers ona the Church Gebel $ .45 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius B. Richmond____________________________ $ .35 
Sharing—A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 40c each)___________________________ $ .45 
How Are The 5’s Faring in Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 

REE SIS cs SESE I Di ena ee a $ .05 


Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from NANE BULLETIN $ .15 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for 


ae EE © RI age eC $ .05 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten, by Sister Mary de Lordes________ $ .15 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl______________ $ .15 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, 

A statement prepared by the American Academy of Pediatrics_____________ $ .05 
rs oe cee. eens, we, $ .75 
Let’s Play Outdoors, 

by Katherine Read (25 or more copies 40c each)_____-----_______-____-- $ .45 
What Is Music for Young Children? 

by Betty Jones (25 or more copies 70c each) __.______________-__________. $ .75 
ee $ .05 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 70c each)_.________________________ $ .75 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

I ES SE ES SI RE eer ene ese $ .05 
Nursery School Settings—Invitation to What? by Evelyn Beyer 

a een $ .45 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? 

by Elizabeth Doak (25 or more copies 70c each)_-------_____-___________ $ .75 
Why Have Nursery Schools? 

by. James L..Hymes, Jr. (50 or more copies 3c each)_--_-------______-__-_- $ .05 
Water, Sand arid Mud as Play Materials, by David B. Friedman, M.D., 

Dorothy Colodny, M.D., Mary Burnett and T. D. Cutsforth________________ $ .50 
Back Igsnes of the NAME JOUR Am .-- $1.00 


oy Uo oOo OO OO CO OG. good oo Oo &@ Good 





ORDER BLANK 


This page may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with 
each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired. 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
155 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or stamps. 
Prepaid orders are postage free. 
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MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


for 


“Children in Focus” 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


October 18-21, 1961 


Hotel Statler St. Louis, Missouri 
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